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Consolidation in North Carolina 


FRANK B. GRAHAM 


In this period of recovery and re-examination the colleges and 
universities should lead, not lag, in the intellectual and spiritual 
quest for a less haphazard economic order and a fairer way of life 
for all people. This reconstruction must be intellectual and spiritual 
or our economic recovery will but set in motion again unmastered 
forces that will bring on a more gigantic economic breakdown and 
a more terrible social chaos. Basic to a re-examination of our society 
is a re-examination of our schools and colleges. In this work of re- 
examination, co-ordination, and consolidation of three of our state 
institutions of higher learning, committees of trustees, citizens, 
alumni, students, and the faculties have severally or jointly been 
engaged. 

The best thought and most co-operative spirit of all these com- 
mittees; the long-run and the state-wide view of governors, legis- 
lators, trustees, alumni, faculties, students, and citizens; and many 
approaches, both experimental and arbitrary, will be required to 
work out the wisest and most useful consolidation. We must look 
within the institutions and within the state, out in the nation upon 
other institutions, back into the past, and forward with the direction 
of the times for the understanding that should guide the reconstruc- 
tion of our university and our civilization. 

In the several American states in which consolidation of the state 
institutions of higher learning is now in process, different procedures 
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are being followed. We can all learn from each other. In one state 
the executive orders of a self-willed governor were decisive. In an- 
other state, action on the part of the board of trustees was pre- 
emptory and decisive. In one state a sharp differentiation was at- 
tempted, with sciences on the upper college level concentrated on 
one campus and liberal arts on the other, against the whole tendency 
and spirit of learning. Consolidation in one state looked to a sub- 
mergence of institutions and an emergence and dominance of a 
system with a possible loss of precious treasures of locality and 
spirit. Destructive antagonisms, warring institutions, lowered 
morale, and state-rending factions followed in the wake of some 
of these consolidations. They will doubtless all come through with 
values for themselves and for universities in other American states. 

North Carolina has come to consolidation by many approaches 
common to other states, and is working it out in ways common to 
them and yet distinctive of its own life and needs. North Carolina 
had in common with other states the drastic economies of the de- 
pression, the movement for the reorganization of state government 
and institutions, the initiative of the Governor, a state commission 
on consolidation, a notable survey for the commission by a staff of 
disinterested and distinguished experts from outside the state, and 
the adaptations and actions by the consolidated board in whom 
rests the final authority. The Board of Trustees, with high regard 
for the many values of the experts’ report, have acted upon their 
recommendations, not as a fixed blueprint for arbitrary acceptance, 
but as a chart for guidance, adaptation, modification, and further 
study in the development of consolidation. 

North Carolina has drawn upon the experiences of several states 
and shares many of these procedures with other states, but its dis- 
tinctive contribution to the process is the enlistment of especially 
equipped men and women in the three faculties for further study 
of the inner life and needs of the three institutions as they unite to 
serve the state. Consolidation thus becomes not merely an instru- 
ment for economy but fundamentally a process in education. We 
appreciate deeply the support of the Board of Trustees in its stand 
for an educational development as against any political manipula- 
tion of consolidation. Consolidation becomes more significant in the 
participation of committees of the faculties in the shaping of the 
slower processes, looking to the consolidation and co-ordination of 
the inner resources of mind and spirit, standards and quality of 
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work, libraries and laboratories, departments, courses, and research 
and the intellectual and spiritual exchange between trustees, alumni 
faculties, students, and citizens in a co-operative state plan for uni- 
versity education. In addition to this view of the studies within our 
three institutions and to this regard for the contemporary experi- 
ences in consolidation in other states, we should consider consolida- 
tion against its historic background of a three-fold development. 

In many of the oldest American states and in some of the young- 
est the traditional university, the college of agriculture and en- 
gineering, and the woman’s college were founded separately, grew 
to maturity independently and sometimes with antagonisms and 
cross purposes. In many of the younger states and in a few of the 
older ones, the three types of institutions were from the beginning 
joined in one all-embracing state university on one campus. It is 
not our purpose to judge between these two different developments, 
but to search for the values of both so that we can play our part 
more understandingly in a third development now under way in 
some of the oldest and some of the youngest American states. 
While based on a recognition of separate and independent founda- 
tions, their functional values, and their large capital investments 
in separate localities, this third movement in state higher education 
would consolidate their support, control, and direction in an intel- 
ligent plan for the differentiation and co-ordination of functions and 
consolidation of values in one greater state university. We have now 
emerging this third and new type of a state university to make its 
co-ordinated and consolidated contribution to the variety of higher 
education and to the vigor of American democracy. 

Our work is not a theoretical problem to be worked out on a clean 
sheet of paper unmarked by lines of investments, functions, history, 
traditions, loyalties, and spirit. We start with the fact that the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, the State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering at Raleigh, and the Woman’s College 
at Greensboro are on separate campuses, twenty-nine, fifty-one, 
and eighty miles apart, representing investments of $9,800,000, 
$5,322,247, and $6,772,669; traditions reaching back a century and 
a half, forty-nine, and forty-one years; living alumni numbering 
19,000, 11,000, and 14,332; and student bodies of 2,700, 1,800, and 
1,300. We do not stop there, however. We start there. The three 
institutions, with all their differences, represent present functions 
of one university of the whole people. They have a common basis of 
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democratic support—a common background of state history. They 
came from the womb of the same mother commonwealth. They have 
a common purpose in the training of youth and the building of a 
better state and a nobler society. They should not weaken each 
other in undue duplication or destructive antagonisms, but should 
re-enforce and magnify each other by differentiation, co-ordination, 
and consolidation. 

The University at Chapel Hill, the first state university to open 
its doors, with its college and schools crowned by a graduate school, 
is today a member of the Association of American Universities, 
composed of the twenty-nine English-speaking North American 
universities most distinguished for scholarship, research, and gradu- 
ate work in many fields. The State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering, with its treasure house of history and opportunity, 
represents and meets in a vital way three of the most basic needs 
of our people in their agricultural, textile, and engineering life and 
enterprises. With wide-open opportunities and capacities for re- 
storing and advancing the dignity and greatness of agriculture, and 
for the intelligent development of manifold industries; with scien- 
tific, technological, social-scientific and cultural resources for a 
wiser social usefulness to the people in a region built on farms and 
factories, what magnificent vistas open up before the State College 
of Agriculture and Engineering! 

The Woman’s College, the lengthened shadow of one of the state’s 
greatest sons, is North Carolina’s proud answer to the need of a 
distinctly woman’s college in the state plan of higher education. In 
America, according to the genius of our people, there is a clearly 
developed need for both the co-educational institution and the dis- 
tinctly woman’s college. In response to the two needs, North Caro- 
lina has made provision for both. The Woman’s College, on the 
basis of past achievements and present hopes, and through the 
loyalty, dreams, and plans of the leaders, faculty, and alumnae of 
the College and the people of the state, is to be in the three-fold uni- 
versity a liberal arts college distinctly for women, with a dignity and 
eminence of its own—the rising sun of a greater day, we devoutly 
trust, for women in North Carolina. As expressive of that day, the 
members of the faculty of the Woman’s College recently held a 
meeting in which the several chairmen of the faculty committees 
made preliminary reports of their studies of the College. This meet- 
ing, and the meetings of the faculty of State College, and the many 
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discussions at Chapel Hill on the nature, needs and opportunities 
of education, have been an inspiring source of faith and courage to 
many of us as we stumble on our way toward the light for the re- 
construction of our education and our civilization. 

Though the inner processes are and will continue to be the subject 
of much faculty study and thought inside the institutions, we shall 
give illustrations of co-ordination and consolidation in a summary of 
results already in force by the original action of the legislature and 
the continuing actions of the Board of Trustees. The board, in the 
first phase, based their action on some of the recommendations of 
the experts and the consolidation commission; in the second phase, 
on studies of their own together with consultations with members 
of the faculty; and more lately, on the recommendations of the presi- 
dent, who has set up the policy of studies by faculty committees. 
This is the summary to date: 

1. One board of trustees. 

One president. 

One administrative council. 

One comptroller and one uniform system of cost accounting. 
Transformations of the school of education into departments. 

6. No new registrations for the-School of Science and Business at 
State College after the year 1932-33, with provisions for basic 
scientific, social-scientific, and cultural courses in the service de- 
partment for agriculture, engineering, textiles, and vocational edu- 
cation. 

7. No new registrations for elementary education in the College 
of the University at Chapel Hill. 

8. The discontinuance of the Library School at the Woman’s 
College in 1933, with provisions for two library courses for teachers 
in the Department of Education at the Woman’s College. 

9. A joint directorate of university extension work preliminary 
to the appointment of a single director and the development of the 
great field of adult education. 

10. No men students at the Woman’s College, in accordance with 
its purpose and the need in the state plan of higher education for 
this distinctly and pre-eminently woman’s college of liberal arts and 
sciences. 

11. One director of the co-ordinated and consolidated summer 
schools. 
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12. The beginning of the co-ordination of departments and the 
mobility of staffs. 

13. The appointment of intra-institutional, inter-institutional, 
and state-wide committees on basic and moot questions for study 
and recommendations to the faculties, the administrative council 
and the trustees. 

14. The plans for the correlation of the research projects of the 
Central Agricultural Experiment Station at State College and the 
Institute for Research in Social Sciences at Chapel Hill with the 
extension work of all three institutions, the Department of Home 
Economics at the Woman’s College, the several state departments, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

15. The beginning of the co-ordination and consolidation of gradu- 
ate work in one graduate school under one dean. 

The possibilities of combinations in graduate work in one gradu- 
ate school are now being illustrated in the co-operation of the botany 
departments at State College and the University at Chapel Hill. 
{ach department is separately a strong department, with special 
excellence at State College in plant physiology, pathology, and 
ecology, and at Chapel Hill in plant classification, morphology, and 
mycology. An M.A. graduate student from another state found in 
North Carolina the botanical combination suited to his needs. 
Guided by the heads of the two departments and the dean of the 
Graduate School, he registered at Chapel Hill, paid his fees at 
State College, and entered upon graduate work there for the fall 
and winter quarters. In the spring quarter he entered upon his 
graduate work at Chapel Hill. He will write his thesis under the 
professor of his choice and will take his oral examination for his 
doctorate before the combined departments of botany and the 
division of science. The botanical library, built up through the 
periodical exchanges and library collections of many decades, and 
the unique Ashe Herbarium on the George Watts Hill Foundation, 
recently added to the Coker botanical collection, give added value 
and distinction to both departments and a wider opportunity for 
botanical and basic agricultural research in North Carolina and the 
South. The recognized excellence of departments and schools, dif- 
ferentiated in functions but consolidated in the values of one gradu- 
ate school, will focus and re-enforce the vigor and variety of the in- 
tellectual life of each institution and deepen the content and value 
of the whole university. 
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The co-ordination and consolidation of our three state institutions 
of higher learning; the co-operation of the State College and the 
Woman’s College with the colleges in their neighborhoods, the 
co-operation of the University at Chapel Hill with its next door 
neighbor, Duke University, and, in general, the co-operation of the 
consolidated university with all the schools, colleges, institutions, 
departments, agencies, and enterprise of the people, will make pos- 
sible the development in North Carolina of one of the great intel- 
lectual and spiritual centers of the world. 

In addition to all these considerations, we have to reconsider the 
curriculum of the first two years as fundamental and common to 
all three institutions. We have much to think out in the considera- 
tion of the curriculum of the second two years and the graduate 
years. Should there be any duplication in schools, divisions, and 
curricula in the upper college and graduate years? Since graduate 
work is the most highly specialized and costly, it should be most 
highly concentrated. With this concentration, to what extent should 
there be functional distribution and what should be the place and 
relation of the technically non-functional but supporting depart- 
ments? These questions of the fundamental curriculum of the first 
two years, of no functional duplication in the upper and graduate 
years, and of the position and relation of the supporting depart- 
ments are complex and ramify far and deep into the nature of con- 
solidation and the structure and life of the whole university. If we 
can stand together on that high ground, then the trustees and the 
people of North Carolina will stand with us to build a university of 
the people that will grow in culture, power, and service for the 
people in this commonwealth and stand with light and liberty for 
people everywhere. 

In no period of history has the need for the light and liberty of 
higher education been greater than in the present day. The economic 
confusion, the social ferment, and the far-reaching changes of our 
times call for spiritual insights and social intelligence beyond our 
current learning and understanding. We widely need the higher 
reaches of inteilectual and spiritual life for social guidance against 
the cruel economic drift toward world catastrophe. 

The higher education of a people has always been one of the 
measures of the depth and height of a civilization. The higher 
learning rises and falls with civilization, and civilization rises and 
falls with the higher learning. Europe passed into the so-called Dark 
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Ages with the disintegration of the Greece-Roman civilization and 
the deterioration of its ancient learning. The virile barbaric peoples 
through church and school evolved their own intellectual life in the 
great synthesis of fresh Teutonic influences, remnants of the old 
learning, and the vigorous Catholic faith. Upon these foundations 
arose the medieval universities. The universities stirred new intel- 
lectual energies which carried over into the wide revival of learning. 
This higher learning became the ferment of the economic, social, 
political, and spiritual transformation of the medieval into the mod- 
ern world. 

In the modern centuries since, the universities, though at first 
skeptical, contributed to and examined the values of the scientific 
revolution which became the foundation of our present world. Amid 
all the dislocations, disillusionments, bewilderment, and yet oppor- 
tunities and hopes of the present hour, the need of real colleges and 
universities was never deeper than today as they stand as outposts 
at the crossroads of the world. The universities are needed today 
to test the values, contribute to the content, and guide the direction 
of the economic-social and intellectual-spiritual changes underway 
in our time. 

The breakdown of our economic order, recently widely accepted 
as one of those automatic, inevitable, and cyclical depressions, is 
coming to be considered the result of an undue lack of social in- 
telligence and guidance. The lack of an understanding of economic 
processes and the need of political adaptions, the lack of spiritual 
and social insights, and the neglect of the ethical emphasis, are all 
basic to our lack of the social mastery of those mechanisms and 
forces which enter so haphazardly into the economic disorder and 
social injustice of our modern world. 

We of the colleges and universities, in which leaders in church 
and state, industry and business, are trained, must share heavily 
in the responsibility for this social drift and economic breakdown. 
A host of men and women leave college every year with too little 
understanding of the ethical implications of the social drift and the 
human consequences of economic disorder. 

The universities must not stand aloof from these human conse- 
quences, but rather must have the social intelligence and courage 
to help the people understand the manifold context of the world in 
which they live and do their day’s work. We cannot, without be- 
traying the hopes of the people in every land, let the world remain 
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as it is. It will not so remain. It will tend to mend or crash in its 
own ruins. Neither should the people in violence tear it down. We 
must dream, plan, and build the great society while we live in the 
old society. There are those who want economic recovery regardless 
of reconstruction and those who want social reconstruction regard- 
less of recovery. Some think reconstruction is a barrier to recovery 
and others think a wise reconstruction is the only basis of a sound 
recovery. If recovery is to be the recovery of a false prosperity, 
then it is but the tragic overture of a breakdown vaster and more 
terrible. 

In our trusteeship for a university we would hold that recovery 
should be attended by a re-examination of the content and ways of 
our thinking, work, and life as preliminary to a wise and fair mend- 
ing of our society. While we keep our feet on the ground in the 
valleys of our day’s work, we must lift our eyes to the hills of our 
dreams. We must take society as we find it, the curriculum as it 
has developed, and the students as they come. Society has recently 
broken down. Students have been disillusioned in the post-war de- 
pression world, but are now aglow with a new and more venture- 
some hope to do something about it. Through more intelligent 
adaptation of the curriculum to the needs and opportunities of the 
age, the university can more adequately prepare the students to 
think, work, and live more constructively and creatively in the re- 
building of our broken world. 

The re-examination of the curriculum is a step in the re-examina- 
tion of our heritage, our society, and ourselves in this present world 
situation. Vast human misery follows upon economic breakdown. 
Economic breakdown comes from social drift. Social drift results 
from a lack of social intelligence. The lack of social intelligence 
comes, in some part, from gaps in the course of study which should 
equip a student more adequately to understand himself as a complex 
personality and the economic order as a human instrument of a 
complex society. The colleges and universities have a responsibility 
through the curriculum, the library, the laboratory, the campus, 
and the faculty, to equip men and women not only better to under- 
stand themselves as human beings but also the better to understand 
the processes and relations, ideas and institutions which make up 
our modern world. 

As we consider the curriculum in perspective, we find it is an 
accumulation of a rich and historic past, with something of the 
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scholasticism of the later middle ages, the classics of the renaissance, 
the sciences of the middle and later modern period, and the social 
sciences of the present day. The universities rooted in a great past, 
in successive historic periods, have been reluctant to admit to cur- 
ricular equality those subjects which have risen in significant re- 
sponse to the human needs of an age. The colleges and universities 
were ultra-scholastic in renaissance times. They remained long para- 
mountly classical in modern scientific times. They are now slow to 
make curricular adjustments to the needs of an age whose human 
miseries and social injustice cry to heaven for a higher social- 
scientific intelligence and a wider social-scientific mastery in behalf 
of all human beings as brothers of men and sons of God. 

In this work of a continually tentative reconstruction of the cur- 
riculum, however deep the impact of present needs, we would not 
and we could not scrap the past. There it is, a living thing and a 
daily part of our lives in the currents of the present world. We 
carry the past in our bodies and minds. The past is deep and rich 
in intellectual and spiritual treasures in the curriculum of the col- 
lege. We cannot throw out the past. Nor can we avoid the admis- 
sion of the present world which presses in upon us in new and 
strange ways. 

The several faculties of the University, or their committees, have 
during these two years been resolutely grappling with the content 
and reorganization of the curriculum. On the basis of these several 
studies and the discussions of the administrative council of faculty 
representatives, we are considering the provision for two years of 
fundamental, though not uniform, courses throughout the three di- 
visions of the university. The curriculum of these two years would 
be composed of courses in the humanities, natural sciences, and the 
social sciences as a three-fold and lifewide introduction of the stu- 
dent to himself, to his heritage, to his world, and to his special interest 
and aptitude. With diversity in choices, according to individual 
variations, within each of these three major divisions of study, but 
with a fundamental acquaintance with all three, the student, it is 
hoped, would have a better intellectual foundation from which to 
approach his field of major concentration, the vocation or profes- 
sions through which he is to work, and the world in which he is to 
live. 

On top of these two fundamental years would come the divisions 
of major concentration with more and more concentration in a 
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school or a division, in a vocation or a profession, in a group of 
departments or a department, and on through the highest reaches 
of graduate study. 

In the first two years we would frankly have duplication in funda- 
mental though not uniform courses, duplication that is not duplica- 
tion except in the analogous sense that we are human personalities 
and have great fundamental common needs. All students are, first 
of all, human beings in need of the development of a more complete 
and rich personality. Second, all students are to follow a vocation 
or a profession in need of this foundational testing of interests and 
this broader introduction to thought and culture. Third, all students 
are to be citizens of a democracy in need of their more adequate 
understanding of their responsibility for a truer mastery of our 
manifold civilization. 

The qualified college students should all approach their life and 
work from a broad foundation with special provisions, if needed, 
for special interests and aptitudes in the first years and with special 
provision, if needed, for general and allied interests in the upper 
years of major concentration. There should be more culture in agri- 
culture and technology, and more social science in engineering and 
the exact sciences. The manufacturers, for example, should know 
sociology along with machines and markets. The farmer must know 
economics as well as plants and soils. The lawyer should know social 
pathology as well as criminal law. The doctor should be a philoso- 
pher and minister of the spirit as well as of the body. What I am 
trying to suggest, along with a concern for individual variations, 
aptitudes, and special interests, is the general need in all three in- 
stitutions for the broad approach to the most intense specialization, 
the overview of life and of its most special skills and deepest con- 
centration. 

To this end it is not duplication in the three-fold university for 
the fundamental curriculum to meet the needs of personality and 
society, whether the student be in Raleigh, Chapel Hill, or Greens- 
boro. Farmers, lawyers, doctors, manufacturers, homemakers, 
teachers, engineers, social workers, pharmacists, foresters, writers, 
business men, scholars, and ministers are all human beings. How- 
ever much they differ and however technical and separate their 
work, they are joint heirs of a great cultural heritage. In personal- 
ities, work, citizenship, and life they all need something of the 
humanities, the exact sciences, the social sciences, philosophy and 
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religion. Resourced in the intellectual and spiritual treasures of the 
race they can become better workmen and nobler human beings. 
Youth needs the development not only of special vocational and 
professional skills but also, ina broad and fundamental way, 
the development of the whole personality through which to work, 
live and play his part in the modern world. The colleges and uni- 
versities need to develop the best in our youth and the world needs 
to develop the best in our colleges and universities, so that the 
world will receive the best that youth has to give. We hope in a 
time, critical with changes wide and deep, and here in North Caro- 
lina, strategic with traditions, resources, and opportunities, to pro- 
vide a curriculum, to maintain and select the indispensable company 
of scholars and teachers, to co-ordinate, consolidate, and develop the 
resources of our university, to co-operate with our schools, colleges, 
and neighbor university, and to develop the resources and fulfill 
the hopes of our people for a fair and beautiful civilization in which 
youth will receive the best that the world has to give. 

Co-operation, not abdication, is the advancing position of the con- 
solidated University of North Carolina. To this we give our hands 
and summon the people to her side for a great American adventure 
in creative co-operation. Along a united and consolidated front we 
take our stand with youth as, in the midst of a shattered world, 
they look beyond the confusions of the hour and dream of the 
commonwealth that is to come. 
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The Consolidated University System 
of Georgia 
PuHitiep WELTNER 


The methods followed in Georgia and North Carolina have their 
remarkable coincidences of similarity, as well as distinctive differ- 
ences of procedure. I think the differences grow out of the differ- 
ences of situation rather than differences of objective or of spirit. 
We were so greedy for education in Georgia that we were not satis- 
fied with three institutions of higher learning. We had the gorgeous 
number of twenty-four state supported institutions of so-called 
higher learning. In addition to that we had two experiment stations, 
operated separately and distinctly from the twenty-four institu- 
tions. 

Of course that sort of thing, each and all of them dependent upon 
the grace and generosity of an intelligent legislature, brought about 
a situation of strident eompetition-for funds. It brought about also 
a competition for students, and accentuated the movement of du- 
plicating departments, functions, and work, and, therefore, increased 
the expense. I do not know whether these movements for consolida- 
tion are altogether the result of an intelligent forecast of the needs 
of the future. It seems to me, in the main, that they probably result 
from the needs of the depression. I am satisfied that the university 
system of Georgia is a child of the depression, and some members 
of our faculty are quite agreed that it was conceived in sin and born 
in iniquity. That was the feeling, I am sure, quite generally felt. 
If you don’t believe it, we have two of our registrars in the univer- 
sity system here with us this morning and each one of them can 
testify as to his own feelings at the time that this university system 
came into being. 

Of course the primary purpose of those of us who led in this 
movement for a consolidated university system was to have a single 
board of control. Our situation was too serious to talk about a co- 
operative movement engaged in by faculties in which an intelligent 
program would be evolved and in accordance with which a chart and 
a compass would be built, from which this movement would there- 
after take its direction. You can readily see that if you have twenty- 
six separate and distinct and conflicting boards of trustees and 
directors, composed of about 356 individuals, you cannot very well, 
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in a heterogeneous and miscellaneous and heterodox group like that, 
talk about co-operation. 

So the legislature of 1931, as a part of a general act, in many 
ways reorganizing the state government of Georgia, created what 
is known as the university system under the direction and control 
of a single board of regents, composed of one representative from 
each of the ten congressional districts, a member from the state at 
large, with the governor serving ex-officio; and, because of the fact 
that this university system was a child of the depression, the first 
and foremost thought of the new board of regents was to find ways 
and means of bringing about an educational program that was with- 
in the means of the state treasury. 

I was a member of that first board, the member from the state 
at large, and the only thing I learned for the first six months of that 
regime was money, money, money. There was a desperate scramble 
to balance budgets, to find ways and means of stopping the leaks 
which had resulted in an accumulated joint deficit of over a million 
dollars, because of the fact that the board was composed primarily 
of business men, because of the fact that the board was composed of 
business men who were executives, and because of the fact that 
their main interest and objective was this business of the conserva- 
tion of fiscal resources. I am frank to say that for the first six months 
we had very much this business of fiat control; the spirit of co-opera- 
tion that President Graham has talked to you about, which char- 
acterizes the movement so far in North Carolina, was distinctly 
absent in Georgia. But in order that some intelligence might be 
incorporated in this movement, we did bring down into Georgia a 
group of experts who labored for about six months and brought forth 
a report known as a survey of theinstitutions in theuniversity system. 

By that timethere had grown into the consciousness of this group of 
business men, a feeling that after all dollars were not merely dollars, 
but dollars, when appropriated for the purposes of learning, became 
educational dollars. I am satisfied, my friends, that all parties, so 
far as Georgia is concerned, both the regents and the faculties, 
learned a great deal from each other, and so it was that we have 
evolved a very excellent system of finance which is becoming an 
instrumentality effective for the purposes of higher education. 

This has been a strenuous business. When I became chancellor of 
the university system, having felt, long since, the proposition that 
dollars spent in education were educational dollars, my first and 
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foremost effort was to change from a policy of fiat control on the 
part of the Board of Regents to a policy whereby the faculties were 
given their true part, place, and weight in determining the direction 
in which the university system should go. By that time we had suc- 
cessfully eliminated nine institutions, three of which were overhauled 
and made into something different. At the present time we have 
fifteen institutions of learning in the university system, plus our 
two experiment stations. One of the very, very interesting features 
of our university system is that it affords room for experimentation, 
by reason of the very fact that we have so many different institu- 
tions. For example, if the chancellor and the regents determine to 
try out an experiment in agricultural education which will really fit 
the graduate of the school with the ability successfully to carry on 
a wholesome life on the soil; and if we intend actually to do this 
business of returning young people to the farm and the farm home 
and not simply make out of them prospective federal employees in 
the AAA, the Department of Agriculture and what not; if we feel 
that that is a good thing, there isn’t any inhibition whatsoever, so 
far as our university system is concerned, about taking one of our 
smaller schools and actually trying that experiment of building a 
brand new institution, the aim and objective of which is to return 
those who actually desire to lead a wholesome and satisfying life 
on the soil. 

That’s what we did. We actually built a new kind of institution 
known as the Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College. Another great 
advantage of having a number of institutions is that we have five 
distinctly junior colleges. We have no trouble in experimenting in 
the curriculum. We don’t have to tear up the whole patch in order 
to go ahead and rebuild the curriculum. We can just try it out on 
the dog. In other words, we take one of our little schools and actual- 
ly build a new curriculum and see how it works, and if it does work, 
it will follow necessarily that we can incorporate that curriculum 
throughout the university system. 

You know it is a strange thing that we folks down in Georgia and 
these people up here are thinking the same thoughts and doing the 
same things in so many, many ways, and I suppose there is not a 
member of my faculty who has ever discussed the problems with 
any member of your faculty, and I certainly have never had the 
privilege and opportunity of discussing our trends with President 
Graham. 
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One of the first things we did after getting over this business of 
fiat control and after bringing our faculties back into the picture so 
as to help evolve a greater and finer university system, was to deter- 
mine aims and objectives, not merely for one institution but for all 
of education as it is related to all of our life. 

Another one of the amazing things about the university system is 
this. We have three institutions for negroes. We have two colleges 
for agriculture, we have our research work, we have our program in 
teacher training, besides our scientific, our engineering and other 
schools specially adapted to particular vocations. What are we going 
to do about the negro in the South, and what is the negro going to 
do about himself in the South? That is certainly one of the problems 
and questions that face the university system of Georgia. It prob- 
ably faces all institutions of higher education throughout the Unit- 
ed States, but a problem is laid at our door because we have these 
three institutions for negroes. 

And so it is that throughout the work and life of the university 
system there is this question of adapting our education to the needs 
of our people, and trying to shape our policies and our programs so 
that those needs will be satisfied. 

Now I am going to talk very frankly and plainly, because you 
people not only want to know how good this thing is, but you also 
want to know how bad it is. I cannot discuss, in any way that might 
be helpful to you, the difference of policy which heretofore has char- 
acterized the movements of consolidation so far as they affect North 
Carolina on the one hand and Georgia on the other. In North Caro- 
lina, apparently, you find a movement based on co-operation, per- 
haps in its very inception, having that way and that spirit. Down 
in Georgia we find a different and a more complex situation, a sit- 
uation which probably could only be confronted by action; we have 
an entirely different method of approach, a gradual evolution, but 
from the standpoint of the inner spirit and inner workings of this 
movement we have arrived at the same point. 

But what are the flaws in our situation? Everywhere, it seems to 
me, so far as state universities are concerned, one of the great dif- 
ficulties is the business of competing for state support. Prior to 
January 1, 1932, our twenty-six institutions were competing with 
each other as well as with the public schools for support. The ques- 
tion of course has been fully met so far as our own institutions are 
concerned, because there is only one lump sum appropriation and 
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that is divided by the regents according to the needs of the several 
institutions remaining in the university system. Up to this moment 
there has been the most beautiful and heartfelt co-operation and 
sympathy between the state department of education controlling 
our public schools, and the university system. I do not know how 
long that co-operation will continue. I know that in many states 
there is the sharpest sort of cleavage, mistrust, and competitive 
spirit existing between public schools and the state supported in- 
stitutions of higher education. While it is not a problem in Georgia 
today, all of us on both sides of the fence frankly realize that it 
may become a very great problem and a great detriment to both 
interests. 

We are not nearly done with this job of consolidation and in- 
tegration. I doubt if it will ever be done, because it is a work of 
continual adaptation, but I hope very, very earnestly that as the 
years go by we can perfect what we have begun, and that perfection, 
in my judgment, requires certain things which probably are basic 
to every state that undertakes a similar movement. 

In the first place it is my judgment that the governor should not 
be an ex-officio member of the board of control of educational in- 
stitutions. I say this, because while consolidation has the vast 
advantage of furnishing an instrumentality which can be mobilized 
in an instant, almost, to meet a social need and a civic necessity, 
at the same time the very fact of this concentration makes it easily 
convertible into an instrumentality which is subject to political con- 
trol. Therefore, every expedient known to government ought to be 
exercised in order that our educational institutions and interests be 
placed beyond the reach of selfish political manipulation. I want to 
say truthfully and frankly, that so far as Georgia is concerned up 
to this moment the things that I am talking about and the fears I 
am voicing have never been experienced. As long as I have been 
chancellor of the university system not a single member of the board 
of regents, nor the governor, has ever suggested the appointment 
of a single individual. All those things have been left by me to the 
faculties or rather to the presidents, who have always initiated all 
academic appointments. I think that all of those interested in this 
movement of consolidation ought to realize to begin with, that it 
is a serious mistake, from an administrative standpoint, for the gov- 
ernor of any state to be a part of the administrative board of in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 
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We have had another interesting experience in Georgia; we have 
had a terrific turnover so far as the personnel of our board is con- 
cerned. That personnel is appointed for periods of six years, and 
that is far too short. The personnel on boards as large as ours ought 
to be appointed for terms of at least eight years; and in order that 
in the future it may become impossible for the public schools to be 
lined on one side and higher education on the other, competing for 
support from a state legislature, it seems to me highly desirable and 
necessary for the permanent progress of each and their mutual co- 
operation in the problems which both of them jointly share and 
face, that definite support should be allocated and that their funds 
for annual or biennial appropriations should not depend upon the 
will and whim of legislatures as they come and go. 

Georgia and North Carolina both, I think, have had a unique 
experience. Not so long ago—I think it was in 1933—the Carnegie 
Foundation published quite a fat monograph on the subject of con- 
trol of higher education in America. According to the chart the sys- 
tem which has been worked out in Georgia seems to be ideal, but 
again nothing is ideal. There are flaws in the lute. There is no trouble 
now, but some day in the future there may be trouble; and so, as a 
friend of education, I wish definitely and distinctly to point out, in 
accordance with the experience that Georgia indicates, the improve- 
ments which can be inaugurated in setting up a system based upon 
consolidation, and integration and all those other five-dollar words. 
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Centralized Control of Iowa State 


Institutions of Higher Learning 
J. R. Sace 


Iowa was the second of the states to abolish separate boards of 
trustees for state educational institutions and substitute therefor 
a single state board of education charged with responsibility for 
control of all of the state institutions for higher education. In this 
step, in the direction of better co-ordination of the activities of state 
colleges, she was preceded only by the state of Florida which abol- 
ished separate boards in 1905 and created a single board to manage 
its enterprises in higher education. 

The State University of Iowa at Iowa City was opened in 1855. 
The Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Ames 
was opened in 1868. The Iowa State Normal School at Cedar Falls, 
now known as the Iowa State Teachers College, was established in 
1876. These institutions had separate boards of trustees and were 
entirely autonomous in shaping their respective programs. They 
were highly competitive in their campaigns for students. Their 
efforts to secure appropriations from the state legislature were like- 
wise antagonistic. Each institution pressed its claims on the leg- 
islature without regard to the needs of the other institutions. The , 
University and the State College each offered academic or prepara- 
tory courses open to students who had completed only two or three 
years of high school work. This preparatory work tended to dupli- 
cate the work of the high schools and to draw pupils away from the 
secondary schools. 

In 1905 the State University established a course in engineering, 
although the State College had had such a course for over thirty- 
five years and was equipped to care for students interested in such 
training. The State Normal School was expanding its curricula 
from two years to four years in length and had been authorized to 
grant the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education in competition 
with the liberal arts college of the University. 

All of these competitive activities finally led the legislature, in 
1904, to pass a joint resolution of the two houses appointing a com- 
mittee to investigate the system of management of the state educa- 
tional institutions. This resolution read as follows: 

Section 1. That the president of the senate is hereby authorized and re- 
quested to appoint three (3) members of the senate, the speaker of the house 
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and three (3) members of the house, who, when so appointed, shall constitute 
a committee for the purpose of carefully inquiring into, and the advisability 
of, changing the present system of management of the state educational insti- 
tutions of Iowa, and said committee shall make to the Thirty-first General 
Assembly a detailed report of its findings and conclusions, supported by all 
the facts, and that said report shall be filed not later than the first day of the 
session, of the next general assembly, said report to be based upon the in- 
vestigations herein referred to, supplemented by a comparison and examina- 
tion of the methods elsewhere employed. 

Section 2. To the end that this investigation may be thorough, the com- 
mittee is hereby directed to examine into the entire system of management 
and affairs of said educational institutions, their business management and 
educational policies, and upon request the present board of control shall 
furnish such assistance and information as the committee may from time to 
time deem necessary. 

The committee took its work seriously. It familiarized itself with 
the purposes, objectives, and offerings of each institution. It studied 
the duties, powers, and compensation of each board of regents; the 
handling of funds, including purchasing procedure, taking and ac- 
cepting of bids on larger items, inventories, collection of fees; care 
of buildings and grounds, and supervision of erection of buildings; 
hours of service of the faculties, and inequalities of salary scales. 
It visited universities in adjoining states, and secured information 
as to the administration of state universities in thirty other states, 
and included its findings in the report to the legislature. It realized 
the importance of harmony of action and uniformity of methods 
at the various institutions. It also sensed the necessity of providing 
for economical administration of the institutional funds. Equally 
important, it endeavored to devise a plan that would remove the 
colleges from political influences, as far as it is possible to do so. 

The following paragraphs are quoted from what may be consid- 
ered the preamble to the recommendations which the committee 
made to the Thirty-first General Assembly which convened in 1906: 

Its members (of the Board of Trustees) should be broad-minded men, who 
are willing to serve the state without pay and who will act from a pure sense 
of duty, having in mind the educational interests of the state they are called 
upon to serve. To the presidents and faculties of the several institutions, 
properly belongs the duty of initiating courses of study. A board of the kind 
and character suggested would never think of arrogating to itself such work. 
It would be competent to pass judgment upon any policy proposed, and 
would be in a position to give to the needs of each of our institutions the con- 
sideration they should have. 


Such a board, required to meet four times a year, and to make a study of 
the needs and conditions at each of the educational institutions, possessed of 
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such information as it may obtain from the several presidents and faculties, 
and supplemented with such information as may be furnished to it by an 
executive committee employed to give its entire time and energy to the cause 
of education and the administering of the finances of the several institutions, 
under such limitations and restrictions as may be placed upon it by the legis- 
lature and the rules and regulations of such board, will be able to make to 
the taxpayer, and to the legislature, recommendations having the same 
authority and value as those made by the present board of control of state 
institutions. 

The government of educational institutions should be in, and remain in, 
the faculties for the purposes of discipline and for purposes of educational 
policies. The presidents and faculties may, as a rule, be relied upon to recom- 
mend only such policies as will best subserve the cause of education. 


The most important recommendations are included in the follow- 
ing sections of the report: 


We therefore recommend, .... the creation of a board of regents for the 
three state educational institutions. That it may be thoroughly representa- 
tive, we suggest that it should be made up of fifteen members. .. .. Its mem- 
bers should be appointed by the governor by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, and should hold office for six years. The original members should 
be appointed for terms of two, four, and six years. 

One of the weaknesses of the present system is the failure, in many cases, 
to get value received for appropriations made. We therefore recommend that 
power be given to such proposed board of regents to appoint an executive 
committee from outside its membership, to perform the duties now required 
by law of the treasurer of the State University, the financial agent of the 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and the executive committee of 
the Board of Regents of the State University, and such other duties as may 
be required by law or by the Board of Regents. 

The members of this committee should receive a salary of not less than 
three thousand dollars a year and they should be required frequently to visit, 
and keep a duplicate set of books and accounts with each institution and to 
make a detailed report in writing of their work, with recommendations, at 
each meeting of the Board of Regents. The members of this committee, as in 
the case of the presidents and other employees of our educational institutions, 
should be elected subject to removal at the pleasure of the Board. No powers 
of a legislative or judicial character should be given to this committee. The 
work required of it should be subject in all respects to the direction, examina- 
tion, and approval of the Board of Regents. 


The recommendations were considered by the legislatures of 1906 
and 1907 but were not acted upon until the 1909 session. The final 
outcome was the creation of a State Board of Education of nine 
members appointed for six-year terms by the governor with the con- 
sent of the senate. Not more than five members may be of the same 
political party and not more than three alumni of the state institu- 
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tions may be members of the board, and but one alumnus from 
each institution may be members at one time. 

A salaried Finance Committee of three members outside the mem- 
bership of the board, but selected by the board, was provided for, 
the secretary of the Finance Committee to serve also as secretary 
of the Board of Education. Not more than two members of the Fi- 
nance Committee may be of the same political party. 

The new board assumed control of the State University, the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and the State Teachers 
College on July 1, 1909. In 1912 the supervision of the School for 
the Deaf was added to the responsibilities of the board. The School 
for the Blind was added in 1918. The board organized soon after 
its appointment and a little later chose the members of the Finance 
Committee. 

At the close of the first year of responsibility for the state institu- 
tions, the board made its report to the governor and to the legis- 
lature. The report enunciated as one of its guiding principles “‘that 
it is a governing rather than an administrative body. As a governing 
body, its duty is to keep a sense of proportion among the three 
institutions intrusted to its care and to co-ordinate their activities.” 
It also stated its intention “‘as far as possible to put an end to rivalry 
and reduce duplications to a minimum.” 

The summary of the accomplishments of the first year included 
the following major items: 

1. “A skilled accountant of long experience in business matters was 
employed as auditor to aid the Finance Committee.”’ One of the 
objects of this step was that of establishing accounting systems that 
would be as nearly uniform as possible, in order that compilations 
as to costs of various activities might be on comparable bases. 

2. A competent Superintendent of Construction, Buildings and 
Grounds had been employed at each institution. 

3. A high school inspector representing the three colleges had been 
appointed in the interest of “uniformity of inspection and closer 
relations among the institutions.” 

4, At the suggestion of the board, each of the three presidents had 
appointed five faculty members to a Committee of Fifteen to pro- 
pose uniform entrance requirements for the similar curricula in the 
institutions. Uniform regulations were adopted. At the termination 
of the work of the committee, a Board on Secondary School Rela- 
tions was formed. This board consisted of the registrars of the three 
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institutions and the high school inspector who served as chairman. 
Later the secretary of the State Board of Education became chair- 
man of this group, which has continued to function with respon- 
sibility for considering the relations of the colleges to the high 
schools of the state and with authority to recommend to the three 
faculties proposed modifications of entrance requirements. The 
chairman of this board inspects all non-public secondary schools 
which apply for accreditation by the state colleges, all four-year 
public high schools being automatically recognized by the state in- 
stitutions. 

In the “Conclusion” of this first report of the State Board of 
Education are found the following sentences: 
..:.. Thechangein government of thestate’s educational institutions was not 
decreed by the legislature without a deep conviction in the public mind that 
a change was necessary. Not every member of this organization was originally 
in favor of this change, but after an opportunity to study from an inside 
viewpoint the questions involved, the necessity for closer co-ordination, a 
reduction of duplications, and the end of rivalry is clear..... It is no easy 
task which confronts the Board. It is one which calls for wisdom, courage, and 
patience. The Board feels that the ends aimed at are just, and nothing in the 
nature of selfishness or false pride must be permitted to obscure them. The 
Board pledges itself to strive to justify the faith of the men who passed the 
law which called this organization into being. 


Later the board organized an intercollegiate Standing Commit- 
tee, composed of a faculty member and the registrar of each of the 
three institutions, to make recommendations to the three faculties 
with reference to uniform policies in the acceptance of credits trans- 
ferred from other colleges. This committee has developed standards 
for accrediting Iowa colleges and junior colleges which have not 
been recognized by the regional accrediting agency, the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This facilitates 
the transfer of students from Iowa colleges to the state institutions. 

The board has continued to function effectively since its incep- 
tion. It has not been feasible to eliminate all of the so-called dupli- 
cations from the institutions. Constant progress has been made, 
however, toward co-ordinating the work of the three colleges and 
toward mutual understanding and harmony. Unwholesome com- 
petition has been reduced to a minimum. The fields of each college 
have been defined both at the undergraduate and the graduate level. 
As an illustration, the College of Education at the University gives 
both undergraduate and graduate instruction in general education, 
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the State Teachers College gives no graduate work, and the College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts limits its work in Education to 
the fields of undergraduate and graduate instruction in vocational 
education in Agriculture, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts. 
Only the Teachers College gives training for teachers for the pri- 
mary and elementary schools. 

The Board of Education submits biennially to the state comp- 
troller a report of its activities along with its askings for legislative 
support for the following biennium. Through the board the colleges 
thus present a united front to the General Assembly in their request 
for financial support. The institutions are not in competition with 
one another. The board, through its legislative committee, solicits 
adequate maintenance of all of the colleges on the basis of size, pro- 
gram, and actual need. 

The state has not felt the need for a chancellor for its colleges. 
Instead, it has followed the policy of providing each college with an 
able resident executive with full authority to make decisions on 
local matters, under general principles approved by the state board. 
A chancellor system is likely to be irksome to a superior college presi- 
dent whose authority may be curbed in many vital respects. 

The state is fortunate in having had, as chairman of the Finance 
Committee, since 1909, a very competent financier with a real 
understanding of the importance of a sound forward-looking educa- 
tional program. Fortunately, also, the successive appointees to the 
board have been able, unselfish men and women who have devoted 
their energies conscientiously to the development of the best pro- 
gram for the university system of the state of Iowa. 

Iowa has its educational problems but they are in good hands 
and progress is being made. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. D. M. Love (Oberlin College): Mr. Chairman, I can not keep control of 
my imagination after listening to the discussion of state centralization. I find 
myself going on and wondering what the next step is to be. I would like to ask 
any one of the three gentlemen who spoke this morning whether there has 
entered into his mind, or the minds of the people who have worked with 
him, any ideal, or bogey, whichever you choose to consider it, of federal 
centralization. 

Dr. WELTNER: Mr. Chairman, the two years that I have been working 
on this job have so convinced me that I am way down at the bottom of a well 
looking up at just a little bit of sky, that my imagination can not float very far 
beyond the borders of Georgia. On the other hand, perhaps on account of the 
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depths I am still down, it is impossible for me to visualize that there could be 
as clear cut, as sensibly wrought out an adaptation of education to social 
needs under federal control as can be wrought out under state control. I be- 
lieve that the time has not yet come when our social interests are so akin 
and our people so homogeneous throughout the various sections of the 
country that it is possible, if education is to adapt itself to social necessities, 
for a successful unification on the basis of higher education to be built up 
under federal control and supervision. 

Dr. E. H. Scotr (Georgia State College for Women): I would like to ask 
if it would not be possible, especially in connection with graduate instruction, 
for states close together, like Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and South Carolina, 
for instance, to come together in a co-operative plan for the handling of the 
very expensive higher education and to work out some scheme by means of 
which there could be a free transfer of students from one group to the other? 

Dr. GranHam: Mr. Chairman, I cannot answer that question in the large, 
but I can suggest a tentative answer to it on a small scale. In North Carolina, 
in the graduate field, as I indicated, in the departments of botany, an arrange- 
ment for allocation of emphasis on the graduate level has already been worked 
out between the State College in Raleigh and the University at Chapel Hill. 
At Chapel Hill the department of botany will not enter the field of plant 
physiology or pathology or ecology, and the State College will not enter the 
field of plant morphology, micrology and, perhaps, plant classification. The 
graduate students of the one university will take their courses from quarter 
to quarter or from year to year, according to the allocation of those fields on 
the graduate level. Some such allocation of fields is being worked out between 
the consolidated university and Duke University, although there is nothing 
binding about it. It is just a matter of good sense and good finance and 
graduate excellence. On account of the heavy costs of graduate work, it would 
be a terrific strain on any institution to try to achieve graduate excellence in 
all fields, and so, with the modest beginning illustrated by the institution in 
Raleigh, the institution in Chapel Hill, and the institution at Durham, 
within less than thirty miles of each other, we are working out co-operation 
and even consolidation of graduate work. We believe that in time graduate 
work in home economics, for example, and perhaps in some other fields, 
will be concentrated in the Woman’s College in Greensboro, and I don’t see 
why that shouldn’t become true not only of a thirty mile area but also region 
wide. Some of the great universities of the Middle West, I understand, are 
already saying, even across two or three states, ‘‘Well, Michigan is great in 
this field’’—I am using hypothetical names—‘“‘Iowa will not enter it.’”’ I think 
we can work out some such plan here in the South; that is, as educational 
thinkers, we can talk about economic individualism and continue to drift. 
Educational institutions probably have as much laissez faire as there has been 
in industrial life; and if we ask our modern industrial system for social control 
and guidance and social intelligence, we can certainly ask ourselves to exercise 
some intelligence and social guidance with regard to graduate work in a state 
or a region. 

Dr. WELTNER: For example, we abolished in the university system of 
Georgia a school of veterinary medicine at Albany. A school of veterinary 
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medicine, I think, is still conducted at Auburn. There is no reason why 
Georgia boys can’t go to Auburn to study veterinary medicine. We have a 
school of forestry, and there is no reason why boys from Alabama shouldn’t 
enter our school of forestry, on the basis of abolishing the non-resident fees so 
far as those universities are concerned. That sort of co-operation can be built 
up through the registrars. 

Mr. J. G. Quick (University of Pittsburgh): I would like to ask Chancellor 
Weltner about the success of the experimental curricula and the extent to 
which any of them have replaced the former curricula. 

Dr. WELTNER: We undertook an experimental curriculum in agriculture 
when we built the Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College. That is a voca- 
tional curriculum, and it was built on the principle that chemistry, physics, 
and botany for example can be taught from the standpoint of the Georgia 
farm as a laboratory as well as from the standpoint of physics, chemistry 
and botany for the sake of those particular sciences. The basic principle of 
the curriculum at Abraham Baldwin is that it is clocked to the sun, and the 
seasons; the field is a laboratory, the sciences are merely handmaidens, con- 
tributing to the intelligent understanding of agricultural processes and needs, 
and so the student is carried through a curriculum in agronomy and animal 
husbandry based upon the actual operations of the farm home. Not only 
that, but the student is brought to see, in the light of the best practice, 
exactly how his own farm and home can beimproved, and the practices of the 
home farm are used either as lessons of ill omen or good fortune in training 
the young man and the young woman in agricultural processes. 

So far as the liberal arts side of the thing is concerned, we have built up 
two units, two quarter courses in human biology. We have built up an inte- 
grated course in the physical sciences. We are now redoing them—these 
things are always redone, unfortunately. We are redoing four units in the 
social sciences. We started out with a syllabus, a basic text, collateral reading, 
plus a professor, and that combination was just too hard for any student 
quite to get hold of. We didn’t eliminate the professor; although we are still 
short of funds we find it necessary to keep the faculty, but we are reducing 
the emphasis upon the syllabus’and building our own basic text, so we will 
have the instructor, the basic text, which is being worked out by our own 
faculty, and a library of references and collaterals. 

I gather a good deal from college students. I ramble over the state and 
visit these institutions, picking up students everywhere I can and talking to 
them, and I believe the integrated idea of presenting information by relating 
it to our own lives and our own problems, is getting across. I believe also 
that we are getting better student co-operation in the difficult task of under- 
standing ourselves and our civilization. I can hardly be positive about it; 
for there is still much to be done. I am satisfied that when the four units of 
the social sciences are written and presented next time, we will have to do 
them over again and over again and over again, but it is a great thing for the 
faculties. I believe it is a great thing for the students, and it has been an eye- 
opener for me, because I have had to write some of the stuff myself. 
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A Procedure to Determine the Compar- 
ative Merits of Different Methods of 
Admission to the University 


Merton E. Hin 


As Director of Admissions of the University of California, I have 
come to realize that offices of admissions represent foremost service 
centers of the colleges and universities. During the past twelve 
months our offices at Berkeley and at Los Angeles have handled 
more than ten thousand applications for admission. An overwhelm- 
ing majority of these applications came from within the state, and 
directly from about five-hundred accredited secondary schools, 
forty-five junior colleges, and thirty standard four-year colleges and 
universities, all within the state. Thus the admissions office must be 
regarded continually in view of the relations of the University to 
secondary and higher institutions, and also to the general public; 
friendly relations between our offices and the other institutions al- 
ways promote the general welfare of the institutions our offices 
serve. We have developed in California through co-operation two 
very important committees, the Affiliations Committee and the 
Junior College Conference Committee, designed, in each case, to 
promote better relations between the secondary schools and the 
University through interchange of viewpoints relative to admissions 
and other matters of mutual concern. The former consists of a repre- 
sentative from the State Department of Education, nine representa- 
tives from the University, and nine members chosen from the 
California Secondary Principals’ Association. The latter is composed 
of representatives of the California Federation of Junior Colleges, 
together with others from the University and the State Department 
of Education. These committees have proved invaluable in promot- 
ing friendly exchange of ideas regarding many matters of vital con- 
cern to the cause of education and, among other things, they have 
considered the comparative merits of different methods of admission 
to the University. 

The problem that confronts us is the admission of those students 
who give promise of success in the higher institution, but we face 
the problem also of admitting those who can profit by the work of 
the college or university. I have never been convinced that a student 
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who goes to the University and flunks out is a failure. There are 
many records when we follow up such cases which demonstrate 
that they have profited by the university or at least by something. 
Later on they may come back and become a great credit to the 
institution. 

I presume you have read Monograph No. 10 of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education. This presents a survey of admission 
practices in 517 colleges and universities and sets forth twenty-one 
different methods of admission; the six highest in the order of their 
rank are: 


1. Transcript of high school credits 
Recommendation of principal 

. Personal interviews with applicants 

. Rank in high school graduating class 

. Recommendations by persons other than principal 
High school diploma 


Oar wn 


“In general, the higher institutions included in this study are 
increasing the number of methods by which students may gain ad- 
mission..... Institutions are judging applicants on the basis of a 
combination of criteria rather than on the information gained 
through a single criterion..... Institutions do not, in general, 
abandon old criteria of admission when new ones are adopted; 
rather, batteries of criteria are set up as opposed to criteria used 
singly ... .,. The trend in general is to increase the number of ways 
by which students may gain admission, at the same time, in many 
cases, raising the requirements in single methods.” 

Our experience at California has been in line with the findings of 
the Monograph. From 1919 to 1931 admission to freshman standing 
was based upon the principal’s recommendation or upon College 
Entrance Board Examinations, and admission to advanced standing 
upon the former plus the maintenance of a C average in an approved 
higher institution. The high school principals didn’t like this plan, 
and the University abandoned it for a better in 1931, based upon 
scholarship plus the completion of an academic core curriculum. 

The 1931 plan has been widely used in California for a period of 
four years, but it will become extinct in the fall of 1935. That plan 
required the student to present, through his school, a certificate of 
having graduated from a high school, having completed at least fif- 
teen units with no less than a C average, having completed a core 
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of eight or nine units with a B average, having A’s or B’s in any 
eight of the following subjects: three years of English, two of math- 
ematics, two of a foreign language, one of an advanced laboratory 
science, specified, and of having met our so-called (f) requirement 
which includes physics or chemistry or advanced mathematics or 
foreign language or two years of a second foreign language. 

In 1933 this plan was further modified to place greater emphasis 
on the scholarship maintained during the last three years of high 
school. Under this 1933 plan we use the same core of subjects but 
we do not count the grades in the ninth grade. The junior high school 
movement in California probably takes care of two-thirds of the 
ninth-graders, and many junior high schools have abandoned giving 
grades. At a request from that group of California principals we 
came to our present plan. We require, however, a B average, in 
those subjects taken in the upper three years of high school. A great 
many of our high schools are three year high schools and for that 
reason the new plan has been more acceptable to the high school 
principals. It has been my privilege to study through a follow-up 
of thousands of students’ records the comparative merits of these 
and other plans. 

During the period of administering our 1931 plan our Board of 
Admissions very wisely provided for the admission of students as 
exceptions to the rules. Because of this action, I have been able to 
study through a follow-up technique, the effects of different kinds 
of preparation. Students admitted as exceptions have been required 
to produce a definite compensation for a deficiency—such compen- 
sation always being determined by the scholarly achievement of 
the applicant. 

While we still admit students who have successfully passed the 
College Entrance Board Examinations, yet we receive less than one 
hundredth of one per cent by this method. Our 1933 plan has pro- 
duced the best crops of entering freshmen ever to be received by 
the University, approximately 67 per cent maintaining a C average 
or better within the University, with less than three per cent failing. ~ 
A plan of admissions must be designed not only to secure success 
within the University but also to eliminate the expensiveness of fail- 
ure, and our present plan does that thing. This plan, judged by the 
success of entering students, is better than the 1931 plan, or the 
former plan based upon the principals’ recommendations. I request- 
ed a moratorium on further change for a five-year period in order 
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to study the effects of the new plan, as well as various combinations 
of criteria. 

In co-operation with the State Department of Education and 
about twenty experimental secondary schools, we have started on 
an eight-year program of determining the comparative merits of 
different types of high school curricula as bases for later success in 
both college and life. We are very much interested in the progress 
of the Progressive Education Association in its relation to the prep- 
aration of students, and in its studies of the various types of prep- 
arations for admission to the institutions of higher learning, and 
have expected to receive graduates from the schools that are in that 
experiment. 

There is a co-operative committee appointed by the president of 
our university and the Superintendent of Public Instruction com- 
bined, which is working with about twenty high school principals 
in the state, and we have set out for an eight-year study of the 
comparative merits of different types of high school curricula as 
bases for later success in college and in life. The findings might very 
well be reported at future sessions of this organization. 

One of our best checks upon our admission requirements has been 
a series of follow-ups on the junior college transfers. We have in 
California over sixty junior colleges. We receive each year a large 
number of transfers from them, in fact the greatest single number of 
transfers from any higher institution comes from the public junior 
college of California, and so we are able to study the types of prepa- 
ration these students had in high school, their training in the junior 
college, and their later success in the university. The junior colleges 
of California admit high school graduates without regard to subjects 
taken in high school or scholarship maintained therein. A study of 
the first semester grades of 6,725 of these junior college transfers to 
the University of California and to U. C. L. A. sets forth clearly the 
advantages of the University’s plan of admissions. (Table I shows 
the distribution of grades.) While the ‘‘ Native’’ students on a similar 
level maintained a cumulative grade point average of 1.34, these 
6,725 junior college transfers averaged 1.124, or slightly above a C. 
However, this is an excellent showing when we consider the fact that 
less than half of this group qualified for admission at the time of 
their graduation from high school. The table also shows clearly the 
superiority of those who met the standard for admission at the time 
of graduation over those who did not and who spent two years in 
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junior college, making up their deficiencies and taking advanced 
work at the same time. It shows that they have made a cumulative 
grade point ratio of 1.124, slightly above a C average. The normal 
for students who entered in their freshman year is 1.34, which is bet- 
ter by a good deal. We note that those who qualified at the time of 
their high school graduation, completed two years of college work 
in a junior college, and transferred to the University, make about 
the same record as the “Native” students, while the rest maintain 
lower than a C average in spite of two years or more of training in 
a junior college. While this is not conclusive evidence, yet it is used 
to judge various methods of admission. 

Because of certain pressure from without for change in our par- 
ticular core pattern, I have studied the first semester records of 
students who have been prepared for admission through various 
combinations of high school subjects. Through this technique we 
have come to standardize admission by exceptions to the rules and 
to employ one or more additional criteria to determine borderline 
cases. The following will serve as illustrations. 

Class 1. This group consists of those who have fifteen or more 
Carnegie units of A or B grades. This was a recognized basis for 
the principal’s recommendation for quite a number of years, but 
because of much pressure upon the principals in our state, largely 
political pressure from communities, they desired to abandon this 
plan. A follow-up of the few junior college transfers who fulfilled 
this requirement but did not meet the subject pattern for admis- 
sion showed that they maintained a record of 1.27 during their first 
semester in the University. In considering exceptions to the rules on 
this basis, we allow a deviation from the subject pattern of only two 
units. 

Class 2. For many years the University has required a Subject A 
English examination for graduation; it has been given to all stu- 
dents who have entered in freshman standing at the time of their 
admission, but it has not been required for admission. It is a gradu- 
ation requirement and not an admission requirement, although it is 
given at the time of admission. Students have to pass this in order 
to enter the first course in English or public speaking given in the 
University. If they do not pass it they have to take the subject. 
Experience has shown that it can be used as a decisive factor in 
borderline cases. (See Table II) I followed up the first semester 
records in the University of 1,565 freshmen who took the Subject 
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A examination during 1933. The grade point average of 1,316 who 
passed was found to be 1.30, while those who failed the examina- 
tion achieved only a 0.95 average. There was a differential of .35 in 
favor of those who passed Subject A. We are using that as a basis 
for the admission of special students and borderline cases. 


TABLE II 


COMPARATIVE SCHOLARSHIP, FIRST SEMESTER RECORDS OF 
ENTERING FRESHMEN WHO PASSED AND WHO FAILED 
THE SUBJECT A EXAMINATIONS, JANUARY AND 
AUGUST, 1933 














Wasser whe pnaned Gabiaet AD) «oc 66 sc cces de ecisianderesesueees 1,316 
Grade point average of passing group in all subjects taken first 
ETE Te Tere re Tre Te Te TT ereT eT 1.30 
unser whe felted Gubiiest B10). ... «cnc ci ccceansswquxswtunuesces 249 
Grade point average of failing group in all subjects taken first 
BOMOACOR a isiis dis ecg, Hees WodoeleeEn heme coe eae o ee meee 0.95 
Number of students of (1) who took English in University first semester 785 
Grade point average obtained by this group in English............ 1.14 
Grade point average obtained by this group in all subjects under- 
NN odd Kade inc bvbscs ove een etree 1.28 
Number of students of (1) who took public speaking in the University 167 
Grade point average obtained by this group in public speaking.... 1.38 
Grade point average obtained by this group in all subjects under- 
| Te arene emer Aree rr he eS 1.31 
CONCLUSIONS 


1. Subject A has great predictive value as a basis for admission to the Uni- 
versity. 

2. Subject A has less predictive value for subsequent work in English than 
for subsequent work in other subjects. 

3. Subject A has great predictive value for success in subsequent work in 
public speaking. 

4. Subject A might very well be used as supplementary evidence in all 
“borderline” cases of admission to the University. 


Of our subject requirements, it has been shown by experience 
that four are of the best predictive value. These are advanced lab- 
oratory science, and our so-called (f) requirement, which may be 
any one unit of the following: advancéd mathematics, advanced 
foreign language (or two units of a second foreign language), chem- 
istry, or physics. So we use these four criteria, together with the 
passing of the Subject A English examination, as a basis for mak- 
ing exceptions to the rules, provided that there is not more than 
one unit of deficiency. 
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Class 3. During years of experience as a high school principal, 
during the period of admission to the University by recommenda- 
tion by the principal, I came to the conclusion that scholarship 
maintained in academic subjects during the last two years of high 
school seemed to be the best criterion upon which to base recom- 
mendation. With this in view I have made certain studies that have 
justified admission on a basis of the eleventh and twelfth grade per- 
formance of students in academic subjects. I have recommended to 
my Board of Admission that we use this as a method of admission, 
and I am now using it in our offices as a basis for admitting as an 
exception to the rules. We have certain high schools in the state 
that are combined with junior colleges on a four-year basis, grades 
eleven through fourteen, and, because we have so many students 
coming in from these schools, it seems desirable to think in terms 
of their four-year program. 

Our Class 3 type of exceptions relates to those applicants who 
have six A’s or B’s in the following eleventh and twelfth year sub- 
jects: third and fourth year English; third and fourth year social 
studies; third and fourth year mathematics; third and fourth year 
laboratory sciences; third and fourth year foreign languages. First 
and second years combined may be substituted for one of these, if 
taken in the third and fourth years. Four hundred students admit- 
ted to the University at Berkeley and at Los Angeles in the fall of 
1931 who fulfilled these requirements were selected at random, and 
their first semester grades were tabulated. This group achieved the 
highest record of any single group studied. Eighty-nine per cent of 
all hours of work taken netted a C average or better, while only 2.5 
per cent of the total were F grades. 

When students are admitted as exceptions to our rules they 
have either subject or scholarship shortage. Admitting students 
with various types of shortages makes it possible to determine the 
effects of such shortages, if any, on their progress through the Uni- 
versity. To illustrate the procedure, consider a study of 152 stu- 
dents admitted in freshman standing as exceptions to the rules; in 
this study our (f) and our labore tory science requirements seemed to 
stand out as being of the best predictive value. 

Ever since the University adopted its core requirements there has 
been an effort of certain groups to have social studies included in 
the (f) requirement. In order to study the effects of the proposed 
change I requested our Board of Admissions to permit me to admit 
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200 students in freshman standing with social studies used for the 
(f) requirement, in order to study the progress of such students 
within the University. This request was granted and I made a re- 
port to the Affiliation Committee at its March meeting. The Prog- 
ress Report (Table III) showed that only 41 per cent of those ad- 
mitted with this type of exception as compared with 67 per cent of 
the total admitted that semester, made a C average or better. The 
grade point ratio of this group was only .80. However, the numbers 
are yet too small to be significant and I wish to make further stud- 
ies along this line. I have presented this only to show a procedure 
we follow when certain interests suggest a substitute for our plan 
of admissions. We are going on admitting these students on this 
basis and will follow up their records in the University. 


TABLE III 


A PROGRESS REPORT ON 44 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
ADMITTED TO THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AND THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
LOS ANGELES, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 

1934, USING SOCIAL STUDIES FOR 
OUR (F) REQUIREMENT 

















Mape C AvERAGE 
GraDE 
INSTITUTION NUMBER Point Ratio 
No. % 
University of California. ... 27 11 40.7 0.79 
University of California at 
rer 17 7 41.7 0.81 
44 18 40.9 0.80 

















We have been able to make a great variety of studies of the 
California junior college transfer students. Last year we received 
applications for admission from 2,264 of these alone. The junior 
college administrators are thoroughly organized, as are the high 
school principals of the state, and they make many helpful sugges- 
tions, and sometimes are very insistent upon minor changes in 
admissions. I have always advised the plan of examining carefully 
requests for change, and we have admitted many students that cer- 
tain principals have asked us to admit; I then follow up the records 
of these students and make reports upon their progress, or, often, 
lack of it. To illustrate: a junior college president who sends us 
hundreds of students has insisted that we accept any student from 
him that has made a C average in academic subjects, irrespective 
of subjects taken. I presented him a follow-up of about sixty of his 
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students who were admitted with a C average, or with not to ex- 
ceed ten quality points above a C average. Only six of this group 
made a C average within the University in the first semester. This 
convinced him that a C average was not sufficient. To illustrate 
further the value of the study of performance of students, I wish to 
present the last chart submitted by our Board of Admissions chair- 
man. From such information as I have presented I have recom- 
mended the use of a scholarship index as a basis for admission from 
the junior college as exceptions to the rules. The index chosen is 1.3, 
because experience has shown that if students who had been admit- 
ted with a bare C average had had an average of 1.3, the chances 
are that they would have succeeded in the University. This scholar- 
ship basis for admission, in my humble judgment, is the best single 
criterion we have. In the cases of those higher institutions whose 
students have not done well in the University, our Board of Ad- 
missions imposes differentials each year, varying from .5 to 1.5. 
Later records from the students of such higher institutions have 
justified the differential. 

This chart (Fig. 1) represents the cumulative record of all the 
students admitted over a three-year period from each junior college 
to the University, their grade the first semester, their first year 
within the University, and their cumulative grade point average at 
the time of leaving the junior college. The difference between the 
black bar and the white represents a differential, and on that basis 
it has been shown very clearly that many junior college graduates 
are so much below the standard of the University that we cannot 
accept them at face value, so we impose differentials. This plan has 
been used with reference to quite a number of junior colleges and 
quite a number of the four year colleges, but with none of the public 
junior colleges; and the differential is a protection to the college 
or junior college and to the University, and has assured the success 
of students within the University. 

I haven’t more time to spend on that matter, but in discussing 
it with the junior college federation group I have arrived at the de- 
cision that a 1.3 average for students who do not meet our qualifi- 
cations, which represents, really, a scholarship differential, is the 
only surety for success within the University. 

I have not time to speak of admission to our graduate schools; it 
is handled in each case by our graduate division; nor have I time 
to speak of our studies in admission to our medical school. It is not 
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wished that anyone would think that I am maintaining that our 
plans of admission are the best; we are studying them, and when I 
can convince our Board of Admissions that there is a change for the 
better in the offing, I am sure they will welcome information that 
will justify such change. 

The admissions office is the most interesting place on a university 
campus, so full of opportunities. The admissions officers must keep 
their heads; must be always courteous; should laugh frequently; 
and should always be willing to let the other fellow tell them how 
to do their jobs better. I am closing with apologies to Kipling and 
to all others who are parody bent. 


THE ADMISSIONS OFFICER’S “IF”—A PARODY 


If you can keep your head when applicants 

And their irate parents, and uncles, supplicate 

And press you sore; when the politician rants 

With threats designed to underrate 

You and your staff, and get your goat! 

If you can face the public with a smile, 

And hear the pleas of those who failed 

To meet the standards set, and without guile 
Convince them that a duty is entailed 

Upon you not to tolerate poor work; nor gloat 
About their loss to reach the goal; rather teach 
Them how to get a better grasp on things scholastic; 
If you can lead them forward, show them how to reach 
The heights of scholarship, nor be monastic; 

And win your necessary point without a fight! 

If you endure the gibes and taunts of principals 

Who know just how to do your job and theirs as well, 
And take it all as one of the invincibles, 

Yet charm them into quietude until they tell 

Your boss that you are right! 

If you can make your suite of rooms 

In college halls the service center best; 

Then you will know that recognition looms 

For you, your staff, and all the rest, 

That you’ve led our youth, their elders toward the light! 
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Trends in Admissions to Higher 
Institutions 
D. A. GROSSMAN 


During the first one hundred sixty years of the history of college 
admissions in America, little change was made except in the content 
of the subjects required for entrance. Admissions were modeled 
after the plan of English universities. Candidates were examined on 
their ability to read and translate Latin and Greek and to converse 
in Latin prose and poetry. English, the cornerstone of our present 
plan of university admissions, was not accepted until 1819. 

Sometime prior to 1800, there began to be felt a demand for 
more practical courses in the secondary school than the traditional 
college entrance courses and there grew up the organization of acad- 
emies. This marked the beginning of the popular movement in 
secondary education which has had such remarkable growth in the 
past thirty years, and which places this country in a position apart 
from all others as the one in which secondary education has been 
made available to all of the children of all of the people. The devel- 
opment of this remarkable movement in education has had a sub- 
stantial influence on college entrance requirements for the past one 
hundred and thirty-five years. Some of the outstanding factors 
which have influenced this development are as follows: 

(1) The insistent demand for frequent changes in the secondary 
school courses to suit the needs of those who cannot attend college. 

(2) The establishment of state universities under the Morrill Land 
Grant Act of 1862, which universities have come to be regarded as 
the top unit in a state educational system in which students should 
pass freely from the kindergarten through to college graduation. 

(3) Introduction of the certificate plan of admission which origi- 
nated at the University of Michigan in 1871 and developed logically 
as a part of the state university system. 

(4) Increase in facilities of transportation brought to the college 
student migratory habits and introduced a series of problems to ad- 
just admission requirements to accommodate students whose pre- 
paratory work was taken in a part of the country where different 
standards of secondary education obtained. 

(5) The remarkable spread of the democratic movement in sec- 
ondary education, evidenced by rapid increases in the enrolment in 
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high schools, resulted in a general lowering of the standards and 
introduced new problems of selection, guidance, elimination, etc. 

(6) As a related problem the great increase in the number of 
courses that have been added to the offerings in secondary schools 
has resulted in the plan of allowing elective credit and, more re- 
cently, the plan of stating entrance requirements in terms of majors 
and minors to assure reasonable continuity for a part of the high 
school program. 

(7) The large number of students in the Student Army Training 
Corps which were unloaded on colleges and universities over night 
introduced complicated problems of adjustment. This resulted in 
the introduction at Columbia University of the use of intelligence 
tests as a method of classifying students according to ability. 

(8) Development of the junior-senior high school organization 
had its influence upon the admission requirements of some higher 
institutions. 

(9) Variations in the objectives of the higher institutions have 
had much influence on the development of admission requirements. 
State universities generally feel that they are obliged to accept 
most any student who can meet the minimum requirements. In 
some cases the law requires that any high school graduate be ad- 
mitted. Some private institutions, on the other hand, have main- 
tained a plan of admission based upon selection of superior students. 
Wide variations exist in the methods of selecting these students of 
superior ability. 

It is my purpose to present in this paper information about the 
present practices in selecting college students and to indicate the 
trends in college admissions wherever possible. The data here pre- 
sented have been taken largely from a study made by Mr. T. Roy 
Brammell, Specialist in School Administration of the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education, published by the Office of Education. 
This survey is based on a series of questionnaires sent to 918 insti- 
tutions of higher education; of which number 517 responded. Junior 
colleges are not included in this study. Data are presented here on 
the following phases of this problem: (a) methods or criteria of ad- 
missions, (b) subjects required and subjects accepted for admission, 
(c) recognition of the junior-senior high school organization. Trends, 
so far as they can be noted, in these phases of the admissions prob- 
lem will be indicated. 
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METHODS OF ADMISSIONS 

Twenty-one different individual methods of admission were re- 
ported, compliance with any one of which would admit students to 
advanced educational training. Of course, many institutions use 
several of these methods. Most institutions would doubtless use 
more than one. 

Most popular is admission on certificate from secondary schools. Of 
the total number of institutions, sixty-three per cent will admit a 
student on this plan. Its popularity is greatest in the Middle West 
and West. Exactly four times as large a percentage of institutions 
in the West use this plan as in New England. In the West eighty 
per cent; in New England, twenty per cent. Seventy-two per cent 
of the public institutions and fifty-nine per cent of the private in- 
stitutions admit on this basis. Dr. W. S. Learned, of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, states that ninety 
per cent of college admissions are by certificate. 

Students are admitted on a high school diploma alone in 23 of the 
517 institutions. Some states have legislative acts requiring that 
the higher institutions supported by the state admit any student 
with a diploma from an accredited high school. It is of interest, 
however, to note that private colleges and private universities fol- 
low this plan to a larger extent than do public institutions. Twenty- 
two per cent of the private colleges and universities and seventeen 
per cent of the public colleges and universities admit in this way. 

Twenty-six per cent of the reporting institutions indicate that 
they will admit students on certificate of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. This plan is most prominent among the larger in- 
stitutions and among the institutions in the New England region. 
One would expect to find a much higher per cent of the institutions 
willing to admit on this basis. This may be due to the fact that in 
certain sections of the country such certificates are rarely presented 
for entrance. 

Institutions that devise and administer their own entrance exami- 
nations likewise comprise twenty-six per cent of the total. In point 
of size the practice grows steadily in popularity until it reaches 
forty-eight per cent of the institutions with enrolments of 2,000 to 
3,500. It drops to twenty-three per cent in the institutions over 
3,500. This plan is most popular in the Southern region and least 
popular in the Middle Atlantic and Western regions. 

Rank in high school graduating class is used as a single method of 
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admission in twelve per cent of the total group. This plan is most 
popular in the Middle Atlantic region where it is used by twenty- 
two per cent of the institutions. Of the sixty-one institutions report- 
ing this method, thirteen different ranks were indicated ranging 
from the upper four-fifths to the upper one-fourth of the graduating 
class. Institutions in the New England and the Middle Atlantic re- 
gions require a higher average rank in the high school graduating 
class than the institutions of the Middle West and West regions. 

The use of intelligence tests only in selecting students for admis- 
sion is rare. Only two per cent report such a practice. 

Among the other methods of admission several are worthy of note: 
Admission on principal’s recommendation is followed by only five 
per cent of the institutions in the entire group but by ten per cent 
of the institutions in the West. Personal interview is used by ten 
per cent of the total group but by twenty-four per cent in the West 
and twelve per cent in the South. 


METHODS USED IN COMBINATION 


The institutions were asked to indicate the one combination of 
methods used most frequently in admitting students. Only four 
combinations occurred frequently enough to be worthy of mention: 
(1) high school diploma plus transcript of high school credits, (2) 
transcript of high school credits plus principal’s recommendation, 
(3) transcript of high school credits and the College Entrance Board 
examinations, and (4) transcript of high school credits and an ex- 
amination devised and administered by the institution itself. 

While in general the combinations reported varied greatly in the 
institutions reporting, thirteen individual methods were mentioned 
as being used in one combination or another with sufficient fre- 
quency to be significant. They are presented here in the order of 
frequency: 


Frequency 

1. Transcript of high school credits. ...... 6... cc ccvesccccccosqesess 318 
EE 8 rr 262 
3. Personal interview with applicants......................0 ee eee 138 
4. Rank in high school graduating class....................000005 135 
5. Recommendation by persons other than thé principal.......... 133 
9c a a it od Se SRO SH ee ORE OR EERE MAREN 131 
OE SEES NO OEE Ee 126 
8. Presentation of high school subject certificates.................. 118 
9. Examination devised and administered by the institution........ 101 
10. College Entrance Board examinations....................0000+ 93 
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rs enema we res yca 93 
A err ee ee 53 
13. Other examinations (regents, state board, etc.).................. 44 


The high school transcript and the principal’s recommendation, 
as criteria used in combination with other criteria, rank well above 
all others in point of popularity. Character ratings, interviews, and 
recommendations rank well above the intelligence test in the fre- 
quency with which they are used in combination with other criteria. 
The increased emphasis on character is quite encouraging. 

Quoting from the survey, ‘“There is evidence to support the con- 
clusion that the higher institutions in admitting students are sup- 
plementing a traditional high school record and old type content 
examinations as much by information regarding the personal and 
character trait of the candidate (recommendation, interviews, char- 
acter rating, etc.) as by information gleaned through the new type 
intelligence and aptitude test. It may be thought by some that this 
conclusion is not justified if only recent years are considered. How- 
ever, reference to the data shows that the percentages of institu- 
tions which have adopted criteria concerning personal and character 
traits (1925 and after) compare favorably with the percentages of 
institutions which have adopted intelligence and aptitude tests as 
criteria since the same date.” 


TRENDS IN METHODS OF ADMISSION 


The institutions were asked to indicate which of the criteria for 
admission have been adopted since 1899 and which have been 
adopted since 1924. The result of this inquiry should give some in- 
dication of the types of criteria the higher institutions have been 
adopting in recent years and the type of information concerning 
students that they are interested in securing. Thirteen criteria were 
listed as having been adopted by a substantial number of institu- 
tions since 1899. Six of these were indicated by a substantial num- 
ber of institutions as having been adopted since 1924, which indi- 
cates that there is a trend toward these six criteria. They are: (1) 
college aptitude test, (2) personal interview, (3) rank in high school 
graduating class, (4) recommendations by persons other than the 
principal, (5) intelligence test, and (6) character rating. Among the 
institutions with enrolment of more than 3,500 three criteria stand 
out prominently among those adopted since 1924, all of which have 
to do with character. They are as follows: (1) principal’s recom- 
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mendation, (2) recommendation of persons other than the principal, 
and (3) personal interview. 

Certain differences were noted in various sections of the country. 
In New England no one criterion stands out among those adopted 
since 1924. In the Middle Atlantic region two are notable for re- 
cency of adoption: rank in graduating class and personal interview. 
Two are outstanding in the Southern region, namely, rank in gradu- 
ating class and intelligence test. In the Middle West, rank in gradu- 
ating class, intelligence test, aptitude test, recommendation by the 
principal, and recommendation by persons other than the principal 
are prominent among recent changes. In the West four criteria have 
proved popular since 1924. They are rank in graduating class, char- 
acter rating, recommendation by the principal, and recommenda- 
tion by persons other than the principal. 

Only a few institutions have reported criteria dropped since 1899. 
The most common among the criteria dropped recently is exami- 
nation devised and administered by the local institution. This seems 
to indicate that in revising admission requirements institutions 
prefer not to discard existing criteria but to add others to the pre- 
vailing ones. It is difficult to know to what extent the reluctance to 
give up the older criteria may be due to tradition and to what extent 
to a greater faith in the combination of criteria rather than in any 
single criterion as a means of selecting students who will be success- 
ful in college. 

SPECIAL PLANS OF ADMISSION 

Special attention here is directed to a number of plans of uni- 
versity admission which are sufficiently distinctive to be worthy of 
consideration. For example, Antioch College has no special subject 
requirement; Pomona College and Stanford University specify only 
English. Each of these institutions places emphasis on character 
and scholarship. Stanford requires all applicants to pass an aptitude 
test. Pennsylvania State College is steadily decreasing the subject 
matter requirement but at the same time is raising the requirement 
as to rank in high school graduating class. The University of Buf- 
falo has recently done away with the requirement for intermediate 
algebra and two units of credit in foreign language. Here also a 
higher rank in the graduating class is being required. For many 
years the University of Chicago has stated admission requirements 
in terms of sequences chosen from several fields with English as the 
only subject requirement. 
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Provision for the admission of students of superior scholarship 
rank in high school who do not meet all of the stated entrance re- 
quirements appears among some of the recent changes. Cornell Uni- 
versity and the University of Illinois have made such changes. 
Simmons College has recently made arrangements to admit stu- 
dents of unusual promise who cannot qualify under the regular 
plans of admission. Emphasis here is placed on character and schol- 
arship in determining whether or not the applicant is of superior 
ability. 

A new plan of admission has been adopted by a number of in- 
stitutions among which are the Universities of Minnesota, Neb- 
raska, Oregon, Kansas, Illinois, and Michigan, in which the en- 
trance requirements are stated in terms of majors and minors to be 
chosen from the five major fields. More complete freedom is al- 
lowed for elective credit. Some of the advantages claimed for this 
plan of admission are: (1) Greater freedom in the high school in 
planning a program suited to the needs of the student, (2) Secur- 
ing greater continuity in basic high school subjects which are 
thought to be desirable preparation for college work, and (3) Giv- 
ing the high schools greater freedom in reorganizing the program 
to fit the needs of pupils who do not plan to enter college. 

There is a notable tendency among higher institutions to make 
provision for students who fail to satisfy the stated entrance re- 
quirements by offering such students an opportunity to establish 
their right to enter college by passing certain types of tests such as 
college aptitude tests, intelligence tests, or a specified number of 
entrance examinations. This indicates that administrative authori- 
ties do not have unlimited confidence in any single criterion or group 
of criteria as infallible, and desire to keep the doors of the institu- 
tion open to any student who can establish reasonable evidence of 
promise. In general, it will be noticed that the changes for the most 
part are in the direction of more liberal subject requirements ac- 
companied by increased emphasis on scholarship standing, rank in 
graduating class, and character. 


SUBJECTS REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION 


The following observations are made on the basis of findings of 
the survey with reference to the subjects required for admission. 
There has been a tendency to increase the requirement in English 
since 1899. Of the total group of institutions, the average increase 
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is from two and one-half to three units. Almost four times as many 
institutions reported that they had no requirement in English in 
1899 as reported no requirement in English at the present time. 
Seventy-four institutions reported increase in the entrance require- 
ment in English, more than half of which increase has been made 
since 1924. Thirty-three institutions reported decrease in English 
requirement since 1899; sixty-four per cent of this decrease has been 
made since 1924. 

In mathematics more institutions have lowered than have raised 
their requirements since 1899, particularly since 1924. Yet the av- 
erage amount required for the total group has increased from 2.0 to 
2.1, due chiefly to increases in West and Middle Atlantic regions 
and in departments of engineering and commerce and business. The 
greatest decrease occurred in the Middle West where 68 institutions 
reported decreases since 1899 and only five reported increases. In 
the West the requirement, formerly quite low, has been raised until 
the two regions now have the same average requirement of 1.8 units. 
In the entire group 122 institutions reported a decrease in the re- 
quirement since 1899. Only half as many reported an increase. 

In general there has been an increase in the number of units of 
social studies required for admission. The 1899 average was 1.1 per 
institution. In 1930 the average was 1.3. There have been thirty- 
five increases since 1924 compared to twenty-seven decreases, which 
indicates an upward trend in this field in recent years. 

There is very little indication of change in the amount of work 
required in the natural sciences in the past thirty years, though the 
number of institutions lowering the requirement materially exceeds 
the number raising it. The changes are not sufficient to indicate a 
trend upward or downward in this subject. 

The downward trend in the foreign language requirement is clearly 
noted. In most teacher training institutions no foreign language re- 
quirements are maintained. Among all the groups, only in New 
England is the average present requirement in foreign language 
higher than the average previous requirement of thirty years ago. 
The institutions of less than two thousand enrolment have reduced 
their requirements more than the larger institutions, although their 
present requirements are still higher than those of the larger insti- 
tutions. Private institutions have lowered their requirements in for- 
eign language more than have public institutions, but the present 
requirement is still higher than the public institutions. Variation 
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between different regions ranges from 1.8 units in the Middle West 
and West to 3.2 units in New England. More than half of the re- 
ported increase since 1924 has been made in the Middle Atlantic 
region. Four times as many decreases as increases have been made 
since 1899. Twice as many decreases as increases have been made 
since 1924. The greatest decreases have been made in the South, 
the West, and Middle West regions. The lowest requirements are 
found in the latter two regions, 

Less than ten per cent of the decreases reported in foreign lan- 
guage required for admission were made prior to 1915. Since that 
date the decrease has continued without interruption. On the 
other hand, there is indication of a counteraction in the number of 
increases reported since 1924, chiefly in the private colleges and 
universities in the Middle Atlantic region. It is quite probable that 
the requirement in foreign language will be fixed at an average of 
about two units. 

In summarizing the trends in subjects required for admission, the 
following observations are made. Since 1924 it may be noted that 
the unit requirements in English and in social studies have tended 
to rise; no material change has occurred with the natural science 
requirement; and mathematics and foreign language requirements 
have tended to go down, particularly the latter. The evidence in- 
dicates a definite trend toward a reduction in the total number of 
units definitely prescribed for admission. 


NEW SUBJECTS ACCEPTED FOR ADMISSION 

A further indication of the influence of the secondary schools on 
entrance requirements is found in the large number of additions to 
the list of subjects accepted for university entrance. Twenty-four 
new subjects were reported as having been added to the list of ac- 
ceptable subjects by various institutions since 1925. The following 
list of titles will indicate the extent to which higher institutions 
have gone to conform to the trends in the reorganization of the 
secondary curriculum: health, military training, hygiene and home 
nursing, psychology, fine arts, expression, vocational guidance, gen- 
eral or world geography, salesmanship review, Bible, scouting, and 
occupations. 


RECOGNITION OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Approximately one-third of the reporting institutions indicate 
that they have made changes in their entrance requirements to rec- 
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ognize the junior and senior high school organization. In general 
these changes consist in a restatement of entrance requirements on 
a basis of eleven or twelve units of work completed in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth years. The greatest development in this direc- 
tion is noted in the Middle West and West regions. The North Cen- 
tral Association has taken a very active part in advocating this 
change in college admission requirements. Only about one-third of 
the institutions that have made such changes in their entrance re- 
quirements indicate that they make a careful check to determine 
whether the eleven or twelve units accepted were completed in ad- 
vance of the junior high school level. Sixty-two institutions indicated 
that in accepting the eleven or twelve senior high school units they 
definitely decline to accept credit in certain subjects which are con- 
sidered to be ninth grade subjects. A majority of the institutions 
which have adopted the senior high school plan of admission have 
done so since 1925. 

We are coming to recognize that the problem of admissions does 
not end with getting students into colleges and universities. It must 
include also an intelligent plan of adjusting the student to his course 
and to life and work in college. For this purpose complete personnel 
data must be made available. Some institutionshere represented have 
made commendable progress in this direction. These developments 
have been reported in recent meetings of this association. Time does 
not permit a discussion, in this paper, of the guidance phase of this 
problem. For the same reason it has been necessary to discuss only 
problems concerning admission from secondary schools. 

The trend in college and university admissions indicate clearly 
the influence of the unusual development of secondary education in 
America. The democratic principle in secondary education here 
has wrought a fundamental change in the schools. No longer are 
they primarily concerned with preparing students for college but 
are obliged to give attention to the needs of the majority of the 
students whose education must end with high school. New courses 
have been added and old requirements have been changed. Higher 
institutions have for many years been subject to pressure as a re- 
sult of these changes. As previously suggested, this first became evi- 
dent with the influence of the academies and has continued to the 
present with increased emphasis from time to time as our educa- 
tional system passed through various stages of reorganization. Its 
influence is clearly evident in the present requirements for admis- 
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sion to higher institutions and in the trends noted in recent years. 
There is no good reason to believe that these forces have spent 
themselves. Much attention is now being given to the curriculum 
of the secondary schools. The work of the Progressive Education 
Association experimenting with high school courses is known to 
many of you. It is quite possible that, as a result of these studies, 
important changes may be made in our secondary school courses 
which will in turn cause further changes in college entrance require- 
ments. Some have viewed these changes as indicating a lowering of 
admission standards. From such studies as have been made, it would 
appear that reducing the number of subjects specified uncondition- 
ally for university admission is not necessarily a lowering of the 
standards, as the subject pattern has very little influence on the 
success of the student in college. It would seem possible, therefore, 
to go a good deal farther than we have yet gone in improving the 
articulation between high school and college by reducing to a mini- 
mum the absolute stated requirements; and where selection is de- 
sired, place our faith in such matters as rank in graduating class, 
scholastic aptitude tests, complete information concerning charac- 
ter rating, and personal interviews. As registrars and admissions 
officers, it should be our primary concern to keep ourselves informed 
on developments in these fields and to lend our influence toward 
any changes which will increase the effectiveness of our educational 


system. 








Economic and Social Background 
of Freshman Engineers and 
Academic Achievement 


E. J. HOWELL 


In 1931, the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas began 
requiring all undergraduate students applying for admission to sub- 
mit a formal application in addition to a transcript of credits. The 
information contained on this blank furnishes the college authori- 
ties with a rather complete picture of the student before he is ac- 
cepted for admission and enables them to counsel with him more 
effectively. 

A study was begun in 1932 in which certain factors depicting the 
economic and social background of the students were analyzed in 
order that the significance of data from these blanks might be stud- 
ied. The factors that have been selected are size of high school 
from which the student was graduated, occupation of parents, size of 
family, age at entrance, number of years between high school gradu- 
ation and admission to college, and college background of parents. 

It must be recognized that a study dealing with these factors 
must include an unusually large sample, as the factors are hardly 
adaptable to the usual correlation analysis. Freshman engineers 
were selected in order that other influencing factors might be elim- 
inated and controlled as much as possible and that a uniform 
sample sufficiently large to be of value might be provided. Their 
program of studies for the first year is the same, subject for sub- 
ject. Transfers from other colleges were eliminated, as well as stu- 
dents entering by individual approval or from high schools outside 
of Texas. Since the study started, there have been four freshman 
classes, and these have furnished a sample of 1,153 students. This 
paper reports on the progress of the study and provides brief infor- 
mation in regard to the results secured to date. 

This study has dealt with the achievement of the students on the 
work of the first semester as it relates to certain economic and so- 
cial background factors. The measurement of achievement has 
been the grade point ratio, which is the grade points per credit 
hour. This was secured by assigning 3 grade points per credit hour 
for each grade of A, 2 for each grade of B, 1 for each grade of C, 
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0 for each grade of D, —1 for each grade of HZ, and —2 for each 
grade of F, and dividing the total number of grade points by the 
total number of credit hours. Thus a student with all grades of A 
would have a grade point ratio of 3.00, and a student with all grades 
of F would have one of —2.00. 


SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOL 


The high schools from which the students were graduated were 
classified according to their enrolment into five groups or divisions: 
under 100, 100-199, 200-499, 500-999, and 1,000 and over. A fre- 
quency table (Table 1) showing the distribution of the grade point 
ratios of the students according to the size of high school made it 
possible to determine the achievement represented by the median 
grade point ratio for each group. The medians show that the best 
performance (.65) is done by the group that represents high schools 
with an enrolment of 1,000 and over. Contrary to what might be 
expected, the poorest performance is not found in the group repre- 
senting the smallest enrolment. The performance of this group, un- 
der 100 enrolment, (.55) is better than the performance of the entire 
group of 1,153 students (.50). The second group, enrolment 100- 
199, has the poorest performance (.16) of all groups. 


TABLE I 


RELATION OF SCHOLARSHIP TO SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOL, (FOUR- 
YEAR SUMMARY, 1931-34) 

















Has Scnoot ENROLMENT 

lst SEMESTER ToraL 

altace Unver 100 | 100-199 | 200-499 | so0-sog | SQO0aND 
2.50to 3.00.. 2 2 14 10 23 51 
2.00to 2.49.. 5 11 17 5 34 72 
1.50to %.99.. 15 14 25 12 56 122 
1.00to 1.49.. 15 24 36 15 63 153 
.50 to 90). . 14 27 53 18 68 180 
0 to .49.. 16 35 51 20 80 202 
— .50to —.0l.. 14 31 32 14 53 144 
—1.00to —.51.. 12 33 34 17 51 147 
—1.50to —1.01.. 6 20 15 10 18 69 
—2.00to —1.51.. —_ 6 1 4 2 13 
iC | | ere 99 203 278 125 448 1,153 
Median G. P. Ratio} .55 .16 .56 .44 .65 .60 
Pee Cont. ........ 8.6 17.6 24.1 10.8 38.9 — 




















In general, the group with an enrolment under 100 does not rep- 
resent normal conditions, as private schools, academies, and dem- 
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onstration schools of teacher-training colleges contribute a large 
number of the students. Eliminating this group, it is somewhat ap- 
parent that the first-semester achievement of freshman engineers 
by groups increases with the size of the high school from which the 
student was graduated. 

It is interesting to note that nearly 39 per cent of the students in 
the study came from high schools with an enrolment of 1,000 and 
over, while only about 9 per cent came from schools with an enrol- 
ment under 100. 


OCCUPATION OF PARENTS 


The various occupations of the parents of the students were clas- 
sified into ten general occupational groups. The median grade point 
ratios for each occupational group show (Table II) that they rank 
in the following order in regard to first-semester achievement: pro- 
fessional (.81), trade (.71), extraction of minerals (.65), clerical 
(.54), manufacturing and mechanical industries (.42), domestic and 
personal service (.38), public service (.37), agriculture (.32), miscel- 
laneous (.32), and transportation (.25). 

Texas is predominantly agricultural, and yet this occupational 
group furnished only about 15 per cent of the freshman engineers 
in this study. Trade furnished the largest number, the percentage 
being about 30. 

SIZE OF FAMILY 


Median grade point ratios, according to the number of children in 
the family, show (Table III) that the performance of the group 
where the student is the only child (.43) is not so good as the per- 
formance of the entire group (.50). Perhaps this bears out the old 
belief that the student coming from a one-child family is more 
likely to have been spoiled at home. Beginning with the group, two 
children, the achievement (.54) decreases with the number of chil- 
dren until the group, six children, is reached (.53). Beginning with 
this group, the tendency seems to be for an increase in achievement 
with the size of the family. 

It is interesting to note that the median number of children per 
family ranges from 3.05 to 3.44 for the four freshman classes, with 
a median of 3.24 for the four-year summary. There seems to be 
practically no difference in the performance of the group where the 
student is the oldest child and of the group where the student is 
the youngest child. An interesting fact is noted in regard to these 
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two groups. The ratio is about 60:40 in favor of the group where 
the student is the oldest child. A probable explanation lies in the 
fact that the parents’ resources might have reached a vanishing 
point by the time the youngest child was ready for college, or the 
oldest child might have made such a miserable failure of his college 
career that the parents were not quite so willing to make a similar 
investment in the youngest child. 


AGE AT ENTRANCE 


Table IV shows the relation of performance to age at entrance. 
The performance of the group, 16.50—-16.99 years of age, is the best 
(.91) of all age groups. Below 16.50 years of age, the group does 
better work (.65) than the entire group of 1,153 freshmen (.50) but 
considerably below that of the first-mentioned group. Beginning 
with the next age group, 17.00—-17.49, the performance decreases 
with the age groups. The performance of the group, 21.00 and over, 
is better (.38) than that of the preceding group (0) but considerably 
below that of the entire freshman group. 

The age groups below 17 might be considered as representing the 
accelerated groups, while those over 17 might be considered as 
the retarded groups. Retardation is not only the result of low men- 
tal capacity but also the lack of educational opportunity caused by 
economic and social conditions. 

The median age at entrance ranges from 18.08 to 18.31 years for 
the four classes, with a median age of 18.21 years for the four-year 
summary. 


NUMBER OF YEARS BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATION AND ADMISSION TO COLLEGE 
According to Table V, about 80 per cent of these students entered 
without any intervening time between high school graduation and 
admission to college. The medians of the two groups show practically 
no difference in their first-semester performance and prove that this 
factor has no value in the explanation of the decrease in achieve- 
ment with an increase in age groups. 


COLLEGE BACKGROUND OF PARENTS 


In order that the performance of the students in regard to this 
factor might be studied, the following groups were used: neither 
father nor mother attended college, only father attended, only 
mother attended, both attended, only father was graduated, only 
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TABLE V 


RELATION OF SCHOLARSHIP TO NUMBER OF YEARS BETWEEN 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION AND ADMISSION TO COLLEGE 
(FOUR-YEAR SUMMARY, 1931-34) 
































ist ees Nonz 1 2 3 Ovzr 3 Toran 
2.50to 3.00.. 40 7 3 — 1 51 
2.00to 2.49.. 62 a 3 —_ —_ iz 
1.50to 1.99.. 106 9 5 1 1 122 
1.00to 1.49..| 120 22 7 2 2 153 
.50 to OP... 139 26 10 2 2 180 
0 to .49..) 153 38 6 3 2 202 
—.50to —.01.. 118 18 5 2 1 144 
—1.00to —.51..| 125 15 4 1 2 147 
—1.50to —1.01.. 57 10 2 — — 69 
—2.00to —1.51.. 8 3 1 1 — 13 
ae 928 156 46 12 11 1,153 
Median G. P. Ratio} .50 .42 75 - .33 .63 .50 
Per Cent......... 80.5 | 13.5 4.0 | 1.0 a. oe 
TABLE VI 


RELATION OF SCHOLARSHIP TO COLLEGE BACKGROUND OF 
PARENTS (FOUR-YEAR SUMMARY, 1931-34) 
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ist SeMEsTER Tota 
G. P. Ratio ONLY ONLY ONLY ONLY 
NEITHER | Farner | Moraer| BOTH | Farner | Morner| Bora 
2.50to 3.00) 36 4 4 2 3 — 2 51 
2.00to 2.49) 36 14 4 4 9 3 2 712 
1.50to 1.99) 69 12 8 10 16 3 4 122 
1.00to 1.49) 88 20 9 11 16 6 3 153 
.50 to .99} 110 10 19 15 18 5 3 180 
0 to .49| 132 25 13 14 13 4 1 202 
—.50to —.01}; 92 19 11 8 8 4 2 144 
—1.00to —.51} 98 14 13 10 10 1 1 147 
—1.50to —1.01) 41 13 8 3 2 2 — 69 
—2.00to —1.51; 12 1 — — — — — 13 
70 Oe 714 132 89 77 95 28 18 | 1,153 
Median G. P. .42 .38 .48 .62 .90 .80 1.33 .50 
Batio......6. 
Per @ent. ......... 61.9 | 11.81 7.7 6.7 8.2 2.4 1.6 —_ 





























mother was graduated, and both were graduated. (See Table VI.) 
The medians for these groups show that the performance of the 
first group (.42) is below the performance of the entire group of 
1,153 students. The most interesting point about the performance 
of the several groups is that the median (.38) of the second group, 
only father attended college, is below that of the group where 
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neither father nor mother attended college. At the same time, the 
performance of the third group, only mother attended college, is 
somewhat higher (.48) than that for the first group. Perhaps an ex- 
planation of this is that there might be more ne’er-do-wells in the 
second group representing those fathers who had an “‘exposure”’ to 
college without a satisfactory “‘taking.”’ There is a general feeling 
that this condition is not quite so pronounced among the opposite 
sex. The medians show further that the performance of the groups 
where graduation is involved is considerably better than that of 
the groups with only attendance. An interesting fact is noted, that 
about 62 per cent of the students came from homes where neither 
father nor mother attended college and less than two per cent came 
from homes where both father and mother were graduated from a 
college or university. 


CONCLUSION 


This study shows that there is some significance in the economic 
and social background of freshman engineers. While it is not pos- 
sible to use these factors in predicting success in college, further 
study should show that they can be used in predicting chances of 
success for certain groups. 

The sample of 1,153 students is perhaps small. About four more 
classes should be added in order to give a sample sufficiently large 
to make more definite conclusions. The study will be continued not 
only to increase the validity of the results but also to see whether 
there exist any definite trends within the various groups. 

First-semester achievement always correlates highly with achieve- 
ment of succeeding semesters. An analysis of the performance of 
these students in succeeding semesters, according to the factors that 
have been used, will be of interest. This study is in progress but 
will require several years before a representative sample will be 
available. 

Finally, the study will not be complete until an analysis is made 
of the persistence and graduation of these students. Such an analy- 
sis is now being made, but the resuits will not have much value 
until a sample sufficiently large to draw definite conclusions is avail- 
able. 
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Numerical Analysis of the A.A.C.R. 
Questionnaire on the Duties of 
the Collegiate Registrar 
J. G. Quick 


The material that you have just received constitutes a complete 
numerical analysis of the A.A.C.R. questionnaire on the duties of 
the collegiate registrar. It also constitutes a summary of a prelimi- 
nary inquiry into the functions of the office conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Special Projects of our Association. It may be likened to 
a type of educational X-ray applied to that strong right arm of 
school administration generally referred to as the registrar’s of- 
fice. 

In presenting the report—the unusual size of which is due solely 
to the widespread interest and hearty co-operation of the member- 
ship—no claim is made as to the completeness of this initial investi- 
gation. As is true in most studies of this nature, additional sugges- 
tions continued to present themselves long after the questionnaire 
was off the press. However, the form does represent a careful com- 
pilation of questions wrought from years of close-range experience 
substantiated by the written and oral opinions of-registrars and 
others who are familiar with the duties and responsibilities of the 
office. It is interesting to note that in few instances were added 
functions written in on the questionnaire by answering registrars. 
The ultimate purpose of the questionnaire will be more fully ex- 
plained later; but if the report now in your hands should do no 
more at this time than present to you a functional comparison of 
your office with the offices of your colleagues in institutions similar 
in type, it will have been worth the time and effort involved in its 
construction. Moreover, a comparison of your practices with those 
of registrars representing institutions of varying types is both inter- 
esting and profitable. Such a consideration can easily result in im- 
proved techniques and even in changed attitude and educational 
outlook. 

I think I am safe in saying that the success of any educational 
association depends upon the extent to which it can prove its value 
to its membership. The meetings that are planned and held, and the 
printed bulletins that are pubiished have their distinctive worth; 
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but unless such an association can offer frequent constructive sug- 
gestions founded upon an accurate intimacy with the everyday 
problems of its clientele, it cannot claim that it is rendering the 
maximum of service. One does not need to go very far in an inves- 
tigation of the functions of the office such as that with which we 
are identified before one discovers variations that are wide and 
significant. These differing practices and administrative relation- 
ships are most interesting, as they reflect either the peculiar needs 
of a particular type of school or the pursuit of traditional practices 
that have prevailed for years even though they might not be satis- 
factory. From time to time our functions are referred to as being 
professional in their nature. Indeed, in the majority of the report- 
ing institutions the registrar is given an academic rating that places 
him clearly within the ranks of those whose services are unquestion- 
ably professional. This fact may easily be the cause of gratifying 
reflection, but it carries with it a definite challenge that cannot be 
denied. If the registrar is to maintain his right to professional dis- 
tinction, it will be through his demonstration of the professional 
attitude in his work and outlook. In view of the remarkable ad- 
vancements made in the professions through the agency of investi- 
gation and research, there is no denying the importance of the 
adoption of the analytical method by the registrar and his associa- 
tion. 

In 1930 there was organized in this country the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Educ&tion. 
Mr. West, of the University of Minnesota, represents the A.A.C.R. 
on this committee. The group was established because of a growing 
need among many educational institutions for recognized standards 
of financial reporting and accounting for colleges and universities. 
One of the first moves made by this committee was the appointment 
of a working unit to consider the problems of uniform terminology 
and reporting. According to the committee’s published report, it is 
not a standardizing agency with power to require colleges and uni- 
versities to adopt its recommendations, but it has as its purpose the 
formulating of principles to be followed in the preparation of 
financial and statistical reports of colleges and universities, with a 
view to securing the adoption and acceptance of those principles. 
The ultimate object is to achieve general uniformity in reports 
required for institutional purposes and by federal, state, and munici- 
pal governments, various accrediting agencies, and other central 
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statistical and controlling bodies. Over the past five years this 
national committee has worked steadily at its problems, and insti- 
tutions of higher education have co-operated by making practical 
applications of its suggestions—giving the committee the benefit 
of their experiences. 

In addition to formulating valuable and workable principles for 
use in financial accounting, the committee has delved into the prob- 
lem of unit costs and has recommended the adoption of a uniform 
system of student accounting—the general acceptance of which will 
bring about a standardization that is sure to eliminate the con- 
fusion that is now so apparent in enrolment statistics. 

A collective enterprise such as the one to which I have just re- 
ferred is quite possible through the agency of the A.A.C.R. The 
Committee on Special Projects and the editor of our bulletin deserve 
commendation for the splendid work that they are doing in en- 
couraging the type of endeavor that will distinguish our organiza- 
tion as one interested in the discovery of the controlling motives 
and principles that underlie educational procedures. All of us need 
to realize that individually and collectively we do not do as much 
study and research as is needed to stimulate healthy growth. 

And now, may I present as briefly as possible statements relative 
to the exact purpose of the inquiry, the extent of the survey, the 
nature of the preliminary report, and, finally, a few observations 
and recommendations based upon the findings embodied in the 
report: 

Purpose of Inquiry. First, to make an analysis of the standard 
duties of the collegiate registrar as they are performed in institutions 
of varying types and sizes. This initial study is the Association’s 
first attempt to gain a nation-wide perspective of the office of the 
registrar in institutions of higher education. Second, to study this 
analysis with a view to determining which of our findings constitute 
appropriate subjects for further co-operative study on the part of 
sub-committees of the Committee on Special Projects. 

Extent of Survey. The original questionnaire was designed to ob- 
tain first-hand information relative to the following matters: 

(a) Personal information—the nature of the registrar’s educa- 
tion, length and nature of his educational service, his equivalent 
academic ranking in the faculty, length of service as registrar in the 
institution with which he is now identified, and total years of ex- 
perience as a collegiate registrar. 
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(b) The registrar’s estimate of the major functions of his office— 
listed in the order of their importance. 

(c) A study of these major functions—for the purpose of deter- 
mining the extent to which the registrar is in administrative control. 
Of equal importance were the questions designed to reveal the ad- 
ministrative relationships of the registrar and the exact nature of 
his relationship to the functions listed. The major functions included 
in the inquiry were admissions, registration, recording, personnel, 
graduation, publications, and a grouping of miscellaneous activities 
usually associated with the office. The form was so constructed as 
to allow for indications that the functions were or were not per- 
formed; and also for the expression of positive or negative opinion 
relative to their performance by the registrar. 

(d) A total of 667 questionnaires were mailed to the members of 
the Association and 525 were marked and returned. Of this number, 
504 were received in time to be included in this report. Each ques- 
tionnaire contained 213 questions; and this most generous response 
of the membership resulted in the tabulating, checking, and sum- 
marizing of 107,352 separate items. 

(e) Throughout the study the following divisions as to institu- 
tional types were observed as they coincide with the groupings re- 
ported in the annual enrolment abstract published by the Associa- 
tion. After the name of each type the number of responses is given: 
Universities, 130; liberal arts colleges, 229; teachers colleges and 
normal schools, 65; junior colleges, 40; technical schools, 26; and 
agricultural and mechanical arts colleges, 14; total, 504. 

Nature of the Preliminary Report. The report, as you have ob- 
served from reading the index on the cover page, is compiled accord- 
ing to the types of institutions indicated above. The tabulations on 
all of the functional questions have been conveniently grouped in 
these natural divisions, to facilitate reference to the specific prac- 
tices of all reporting registrars of institutions of similar type. By 
referring to the condensed data in other sections of the report, a 
registrar may compare his practices with those representing insti- 
tutions dissimilar in nature; and, finally, if he wants to behold a 
picture of the composite registrar, he may refer to the last six pages, 
upon which have been combined the digits representing the way 
in which 504 registrars would work if they were molded into the 
form of one gigantic being. (For the sake of the timid freshman, 
may we here express the fond hope that such a Century of Progress 
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consolidation may never be possible.) The original intention of the 
compiler was to present the summaries for universities, liberal arts 
colleges, and teachers colleges in two or three divisions, according 
to size of institution; but when it was discovered that such a refine- 
ment would result in a ninety-page report, the plan had to be 
abandoned. These data are available in sub-divided form on the 
work sheets and will be valuable for use in further research by sub- 
committees assigned to special projects. 

The amount of time required for the checking, tabulating, and 
interpretation of entries—not to mention the re-checking and 
mimeographing—precluded any possibility of the thorough review 
of the findings that was originally contemplated. As the responses 
continued to mount, it became more and more apparent that the 
mere presentation of the report, without comment, would be a most 
worthy goal. Even this was possible only because of the fine co- 
operation of a splendid corps of office assistants. Indeed, as the 
pressure of accumulating responses steadily gained on the rapidly 
dwindling pre-convention days, the compiler finally decided to pre- 
sent his voluminous report and feebly make just one request— 
namely that he be permanently excused from any further work 
on the project. 

Although the report is one that must be studied carefully by each 
registrar before its value of application may be realized, and al- 
though the Committee on Special Projects will be obliged to make 
a studious analysis of the summaries before deciding upon the most 
appropriate avenues of future research, I beg to present first a few 
interesting observations and then make some recommendations for 
further study which I deem to be worthy of the committee’s con- 
sideration: 

Observations. (1) Two hundred and ninety-three, or 58 per cent, of 
the 504 registrars responding to the questionnaire are men; 211, or 
42 per cent, are women. In the university group 103 of the 130 
registrars, or 79 per cent, are men; whereas in the liberal arts 
college group there is a larger per cent of women registrars—120 of 
the 229, or 52 per cent. A similar per cent of difference in favor of 
the women registrars obtains in the teachers college and normal 
school group. Were the statistics available, a very interesting 
statement concerning trends would be possible. 

(2) Among the 504 responding registrars, the following is ob- 
served with respect to the extent of their formal education: 
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179, or 36 per cent, hold the Bachelor’s degree 
185, or 37 per cent, hold a Master’s degree 
52, or 10 per cent, hold a Doctor of Philosophy degree 
8, or 1.58 per cent, hold a Bachelor of Laws degree 
45, or 9 per cent, hold some other degree 
34, or 7 per cent, hold no degree 
In both the university and liberal arts college groups, 35 per cent 
(over one-third) of the registrars hold Masters degrees, and 10 per 
cent hold the Doctor of Philosophy degree. 

There is a very encouraging indication that graduate work is 
being pursued by a substantial portion of the 179 who hold the 
Bachelor’s degree, and also by those who have earned their first 
graduate degree. 

(3) The prevailing academic ranking in the faculty to which the 
registrar seems to be entitled is that of professor. One hundred and 
eighty-three of the 504, or 35 per cent, made this indication. If the 
other two professorial rankings—associate and assistant professor 
—are added, the total is 276, or 55 per cent. It is interesting to note 
that 54, or almost 11 per cent, have a ranking equivalent to that of 
a dean. 

(4) A brief analysis of the educational experience of the registrar 
reveals a rather substantial background of high school and college 
teaching and administrative work on both of these levels. One 
hundred and ninety-three reported a term of educational service 
from 11 to 20 years in length; 120 indicated from 21 to 30 years; 
and 57, or 11 per cent, over 30 years. 

(5) The stability of the service of the registrar is certainly evident 
as we ponder some unusual figures. In the chart showing total years 
of experience as a registrar, 234 of the 504, or 46 per cent, have been 
registrars for 10 years or more; 42, or 8 per cent, have had the title 
over 20 years; and 10 can claim a term of service exceeding 30 years. 

(6) Although it is difficult to evaluate functions and place upon 
them a mark of comparative priority in importance, one section of 
the questionnaire called for such an adjudication, and, believe it or 
not, the nation-wide listing is as follows, based upon the total num- 
ber of first, second, and third places assigned to each function: First, 
recording, 316; second, admissions, 292; and third, registration, 269. 

(7) From the indications afforded by the ‘‘A”’ and “‘B”’ (positive 
and negative) tabulations, the greatest degree of uniformity is 
found in the recording function. Indeed, the universal interest in 
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questions concerning this branch of the service and the compara- 
tively few indications that the function was performed in any office 
other than that of the registrar, would lead an observer to conclude 
that, after all, the registrars of the country are primarily recorders 
of academic achievement. The admissions tabulations reveal a wide 
variation in practice, due to two things—separate admissions offices 
and the assumption of this function by deans’ offices. Even in 
registration there is a sufficient number of negative replies to invite 
an investigation to determine why so many registrars denied re- 
sponsibility for even the basic procedures in this important func- 
tion. The specialized nature of the duties that are now grouped 
under personnel and publications seems to be demanding the 
services of separate departments, and more and more—especially 
in the larger institutions—the registrar is not conspicuous because 
of his activity therein. These attach themselves quite tenaciously 
to the offices of the registrars of most of the smaller institutions. 

And now, finally, may I present a few recommendations for 
further study as revealed in a rather cursory survey of the report: 

The Selection of the Registrar. A review of the tabulations in the 
personal information section of the questionnaire causes one to ask, 
“How did these people come to be registrars? Did they come into 
their present position by virtue of a definite plan? What is the 
best type of training for the preparation of those who are to be 
collegiate registrars? Should their educational background be aca- 
demic, theoretically educational, or business in its nature? Is it 
essential that registrars have teaching experience? Do colleges and 
universities study the needs of the office enough to know the types 
best suited for this important station? What method of selection 
is used—and what is the practice with respect to selection as be- 
tween one who has or has not served as an assistant in the office?” 
Studies designed to answer such questions—particularly concerning 
the best type of training for the prospective registrar and also for 
the registrar in service—would be worthy of our Association. 

The Development of Standard Terminology. Although the members 
who returned the questionnaires are to be commended for their 
interest and enthusiastic response, it must be said that frequent 
interpretation was necessary before tabulation could proceed. It is 
still apparent that we need a standardized definition of ‘‘net enrol- 
ment.” In many instances the figures given for 1933-34 did not 
agree with those reported in the Association’s annual report on 
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enrolment, and the uncertainty reflected by separate designations 
of summer session totals as well as by other instances of statistical 
haziness opens the way for an Association action that will define 
the exact weight of a pound wherever it may be found. There is also 
a need for more clarity in the use and application of the terms 
“graduate” and “professional.’’ Some colleges offering junior level 
work only, gave evidence of having postgraduate and professional 
courses. A general confusion of the use of the word “ professional”’ 
crept through the entire stack of questionnaires to such an extent 
as to suggest that the Association might well afford to make an 
accurate inquiry here for the purpose of establishing a standard of 
differentiation that could be recommended for universal adoption. 

Relation of the Registrar to the General School Standards in the 
State. This suggested study is prompted by the apparent difference 
in what I have called the ‘‘reach”’ of the registrar’s office, as indi- 
cated in certain answers on the questionnaires. To be sure, in some 
state institutions the matter of high school studies and college en- 
trance requirements relate themselves definitely to the registrar’s 
office, and in some instances this relationship is quite clear, even 
in non-state schools. More and more state departments of education 
are looking to the colleges and universities for expression of opinion 
in significant educational matters. The question of the leadership 
exerted by the officer who has at his command such a wealth of 
valuable data naturally arises, and an Association study of the 
possibilities of the development of this leadership by the registrar 
seems most appropriate. 

Functions of the Registrar. A review of the 504 returns leaves one 
with a conviction that local situations play a tremendous part in 
determining just how the registrar should perform the various func- 
tions assigned to his office. As indicated, there is greater uniformity 
in recording procedures than in any other division of our work. Even 
though we must recognize the effect of the local institutional pat- 
tern, we should not allow that factor to preclude the possibility of 
advancement. For example, in large institutions the old method of 
grade recording and transcription was for years considered standard 
practice. More recently the adoption of the blueprint, photostat, 
and other mechanical devices has resulted not only in the reduction 
of error but also has made possible a great saving of time in the inter- 
est of the student, faculty, and registrar. Might it not be possible for 
the Association to make an analysis of each of our most important 
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functions, with a view to publishing what seem to be best practices? 
These recommendations could contain a sufficient degree of flexi- 
bility with respect to details, but provide general principles which 
when adopted would standardize these procedures. 
Registrar-Administration Relationships. In a consideration of this 
matter, the returns reveal the fact that in the majority of instances 
the registrar is exerting an influence that is professional in its na- 
ture. However, there are entirely too many indications that some 


‘registrars do not enjoy a type of faculty or administrative relation- 


ship that would raise their offices above a mere clerical level. The 


‘absence of comparative data makes an indication of trends or pre- 


dictions impossible. An Association analysis of these relationships 
would enable every registrar to make a comparative study of his 
own situation, so that he could increase his administrative effective- 
ness. 

Other recommendations are as follows: 


1. Nation-wide study of student retention. 

2. Study of course patterns in educational institutions through- 
out the country. 

3. Comparative study of academic achievement in various cur- 
ricular divisions. 


> 4. Study of grades, grading and testing procedures. 


5. Study of trends in the character of the office of the registrar 
as an index of its future scope of educational service. 


In closing, may I, in behalf of the committee, express sincere ap- 
preciation of your loyal interest in this preliminary study. It is 
hoped that out of it may develop co-operative studies that will assist 
all of us in attaining a degree of excellence in the administration of 
our functions that would not otherwise be possible. 











Hazards in the Chicago Plan 


Ernest C. MILLER 








































The faculty and administrative officers of the University of Chi- 
cago, who are responsible for the organization and operation of the 
new educational plan, might admire the youthful idealism of the 
sophomore who, when writing an editorial for the college newspaper, 
informed the world that the shackles of scholastic conventionalism 
were thrown off at Chicago, paving the way to a new freedom in 
education. But those who observed the agonies of the faculty giving 
birth to the New Plan and who have watched its infant growth and 
development realize that the shackles of scholastic conventionalism 
are not so easily thrown off and that the way to a new freedom in 
education lies over a hazardous course. 

I shall attempt to point out several of the hazards by indicating 
some of the adjustments that had to be made in the registrar’s 
office in meeting the needs of an entirely different scheme of educa- 
tion and, incidentally, by referring to some of the difficulties that 
you as registrars encounter when you attempt to evaluate the 
scholastic records of Chicago students who transfer to your institu- 
tions. Although realizing that the details of administration are, after 
all, relatively unimportant, and that the most important aspects of 
an educational system are the spirit in which it is conducted, the 
aims it seeks to promote, and the way it lends itself to educational 
results, I shall not attempt to describe the organization of the Chi- 
cago plan, to explain its objectives, or to prove that it is or is not a 
success. Perhaps too much has already been written about the New 
Plan. A rather large number of statistical studies have been made 
pertaining to certain aspects of this educational system and at- 
tempts have been made to measure and compare the so-called aca- 
demic progress and achievements of the students under the New 
Plan, but I should hesitate to present a report on any of these 
studies, no matter how interesting and massive they may be, be- 
cause in my opinion many of the conclusions that have been reached 
so far as a result of statistical experimentation are not yet warranted 
and may even be misleading. It is perhaps too soon to take an in- 
ventory to find out what is happening. 

The New Plan did not begin until October 1, 1931, and then only 
in the College, which, at the University of Chicago, comprises the 
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freshman and sophomore years. Up to the beginning of this aca- 
demic year not more than 2,109 students have entered the College 
to pursue their work entirely under the New Plan. About one-third 
of this number have completed their College work, and the others, 
with the exception of a few who have withdrawn from the Univer- 
sity, are in the process of completing their requirements for the 
College Certificate. The upper divisions of the University did not 
begin to admit New Plan students until October 1, 1932. Many 
students enrolled in the University during the current quarter are 
completing their work under the Old Plan or under a modified New 
Plan. During the nine quarters, beginning with the Autumn Quar- 
ter, 1932, and ending with the Autumn Quarter, 1934, there were 
1,973 students who completed their requirements for the Bachelor’s 
degree. Of this number 89.7 per cent received that degree under 
the Old Plan, 3.7 per cent completed their requirements for the 
Bachelor’s degree under a modified New Plan, and only 6.6 per cent 
completed the work for that degree wholly and strictly under the 
New Plan. 

Although the Chicago plan is in its incipient stage of develop- 
ment, its inauguration was the occasion of immediate and funda- 
mental changes in the registrar’s office. Whatever the aims, pur- 
poses, and policies of an institution of higher learning may be, they 
affect and in a large measure determine the functions of the regis- 
trar’s office in that institution. Before the New Plan began, the 
registrar’s office was responsible for the traditional and accepted 
functions of that office. Under the New Plan, the registrar has re- 
tained many of these traditional functions, but they have been 
revised to such an extent that they have lost their former identity. 
For example, the present method of procedure in keeping scholastic 
records is not the same as it was under the Old Plan. A scholastic 
record had to be devised that could be interpreted not only by the 
students and faculty of the University but also by the admission 
officers of those institutions to which some of the Chicago students 
transfer. In devising a scholastic record that would meet the needs 
of transfer students, considerable effort was made to present the 
record in such a way that the receiving registrar of the institution 
to which the Chicago student’s record was sent could evaluate it 
in terms of traditional credits. The receiving registrars, with few 
exceptions, have been able to comprehend what might naturally 
seem to be the intricacies of New Plan records and have evaluated 
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them, without need of further elucidation, apparently to the satis- 
faction of the transfer students. The few letters I have received 
requesting further interpretation of the records came mostly from 
faculty committees on admissions who seem to be inclined to enter 
every nook and corner when investigating the student’s past per- 
formance and behavior. 

The registrar, when evaluating the record of a transfer student 
who pursued his work at Chicago under the New Plan, should keep 
in mind that the unit of instruction is the course, equivalent to 
the major which was the unit of credit under the Old Plan. The 
student in the College who has passed the seven comprehensive 
examinations required for the College Certificate has completed a 
program of work equivalent to at least twenty courses; consequently 
it is assumed that the credit value of each course in the College level 
is equivalent to three semester hours. The normal program of work 
for one quarter in an upper division or a professional school is three 
courses; consequently all courses in the upper levels, i.e., courses 
numbered 200-499, are equivalent to three and one-third semester 
hours credit under the traditional educational plan. But the receiv- 
ing registrar should also note that at the University of Chicago com- 
prehensive examinations are set to determine the achievements of 
the student. Therefore, if the student has taken any or all of the 
comprehensive examinations required, the quantity and quality of 
his work should be judged by the results of the examinations rather 
than by the record of his course registrations. Credit should be 
given for courses satisfactorily completed only in case the student 
did not take the comprehensive examination covering those courses 
or in case a comprehensive examination was not required. In the 
upper divisions, for example, a student generally takes about six 
elective courses which, if satisfactorily completed, are accepted in 
partial fulfillment of his requirements for the Bachelor’s degree. In 
general the receiving registrar would be justified in giving the stu- 
dent full credit for every course satisfactorily completed, unless the 
student took a comprehensive examination covering those courses. 
In that event, the credit value of those courses should be determined 
on the basis of the comprehensive examination. 

The three sample transcripts of records,! evaluated in terms of 
semester hours credit, are presented with explanatory notes to 
illustrate what I am attempting to explain. The record of Student 


1 See pp. 290-94. 
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tis- A is not typical but it includes almost every entry that registrars of 
ved other institutions may have difficulty in interpreting. Most of the 
ween transcripts issued for transfer students are similar in content to 
ater that of Student B. The transcript for Student C is rather unusual 
ail in that it represents the record of a woman student, now enrolled 
in the University, who passed all of the comprehensive examinations 
ent in the College within a period of seven months and, in addition, 
ad satisfactorily completed three divisional courses. You will note that 
, to this student did not register for any of the courses offered in the 
The College as aids in preparing for the examinations. No doubt she is 
rete convinced that the New Plan is God’s gift to the superior student. 
da In presenting these transcripts appraised in terms of semester- 
itly hour credits, I do not wish to imply that I have discovered a magic 
vel formula to be used in evaluating the scholastic records of students 
ork under the New Plan. I trust, however, that the registrars who must 
7“ evaluate such records will find these sample appraisals and sugges- 
ene tions helpful. If the receiving registrar evaluates the record of Stu- 
ster dent A, for example, according to the recommendations included in 
_ the Explanatory Notes attached to that record: 
ane (1) He would allow Student A nine semester hours in the Biologi- 
the cal Sciences, because the notes specifically state that educa- 
el tional attainments are measured by comprehensive examina- 
™ tions and that each examination is equivalent to the work 
he covered by three College courses (nine semester hours). 
ed (2) He would be justified in allowing the student nine semester 
nes ; hours for the year-course satisfactorily completed in the 
thas Humanities. 
in (3) He would not be justified in giving credit for the quarter- 
om courses in French 101, 102, and 103 which the student satis- 
To factorily completed, because the record shows that although 
tu- the student received satisfactory quarterly marks in these 
“~~ courses he later took the comprehensive examination cover- 


a. ing this sequence of courses and failed the examination. 
ail (4) It is self-evident he would not give the student advanced 
standing in the Social Sciences. 


of The admissions officer, observing that Student A received satis- 
to factory course marks in French 101, 102, and 103 but that he failed 
nt in the comprehensive examinations covering that sequence, prob- 


ably would question the reliability of course marks under the New 
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Plan. The reliability of these marks cannot, at the present time, be 
determined satisfactorily by statistical experimentations; however, 
under the New Plan they are perhaps as indicative of the quality 
and quantity of the student’s work in a course as they were under 
the Old Plan. Registrars know that sufficient evidence has been 
produced to indicate that the grades given by instructors, probably 
in every college, are not in all instances irrefutable and reliable; 
therefore, only those registrars who are vaguely optimistic would 
suspect an educational institution of using a grading system that is 
absolutely perfect, equitable, and infallible. After all, the student’s 
general qualifications are of more importance than the quarterly 
marks which the instructor gives him in his courses, and it is in 
general safe to assume that the student who is admitted to the 
University of Chicago is usually well qualified to do College work 
in any institution. A study of the median scores in the American 
Council Psychological Examination of Chicago freshmen compared 
with the median and the third quartile scores of all freshmen in 
the national testing indicates that through a period of years, 1927- 
1933, the Chicago medians ran a little higher than the third quartile 
national scores. The average high school grades for the Chicago 
freshmen during this period were always above 89 or a passing grade 
of 75. The psychological examination scores referred to were ob- 
tained from the American Council on Education Testing Program 
conducted by Dr. L. L. Thurstone. In 1933, 40,229 freshmen in 203 
colleges were tested. The University of Chicago freshmen ranked 
third. The median freshman class scores of these 203 colleges ranged 
from 70.37 to 260.0 with a general median of 155.20. The median 
score of the University of Chicago freshmen that year was 217.89. 

In evaluating the transcript of a Chicago record some difficulty 
would perhaps arise in adjusting the work of the transfer student. 
Some institutions find that they are unable to determine how far 
the student has gone in an introductory course, such as the Human- 
ities or the Biological Sciences; and in attempting to make an ad- 
justment, they may assign the transfer student to work that would 
be a partial repetition of a field of study which he has already com- 
pleted at the University of Chicago, or they might compel him to 
register for courses that are too far in advance of his preparation. 
The officer who is responsible for making this adjustment should 
keep in mind that the introductory general courses are offered as 
aids to the attainment of the minimum essentials of factual infor- 
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mation and as introductions to the methods of thought and work in 
each of the four fields—the Biological Sciences, the Humanities, 
the Physical Sciences, and the Social Sciences. Therefore, a transfer 
student who has passed the examination in the Humanities, for 
example, might well continue his work at Chicago or at another 
institution by taking the beginning courses in Art, French, German, 
English, Philosophy, or in any other department in the field of the 
Humanities, provided he has not already completed work in such 
courses either in high school or in college. 

The student who takes the introductory general courses in the 
Biological Sciences and the Physical Sciences does not have an op- 
portunity to do individual manipulatory laboratory work; conse- 
quently, in adjusting his program of study in another institution, 
it may be assumed that he has completed the equivalent of nine 
semester hours in each of these fields of study but that he gave no 
time to laboratory work other than observing the experimental 
demonstrations with which the instructor illustrates his lectures, 
and attending the student museums and the special laboratory 
demonstration exhibits arranged as an integral part of the course 
offerings in the sciences. The student could continue his work 
at another institution without undue repetition in the Biological 
and the Physical Sciences by taking any of the beginning courses 
in Botany, Physiology, Zodlogy, Chemistry, Geology, or Physics 
that are offered to students who have had an adequate training in 
the laboratory sciences in high school. The departments in which 
the student expects to continue his work in the sciences may wish 
to test that student in order to determine more accurately what 
adjustments should be made in his program of study and, in in- 
dividual instances, they may find it advisable to have the student 
omit the lectures of the first half of the course or begin the lecture 
and laboratory work in the second half of the course extending 
throughout the year. Unfortunately many students in American 
colleges suffer with academic Wanderlust. Every month thousands 
of transcripts flit from institution to institution, and many adjust- 
ments have to be made. Perhaps Chicago is having as much diffi- 
culty in adjusting transfer students to the New Plan as other in- 
stitutions are having in determining the proper niche for those 
students who come to them after completing one or more of the 
introductory general courses in the College of the University of 
Chicago. 
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The compilation and evaluation of scholastic records constitute 
only one of the problems confronting the registrar’s office as a result 
of the “‘new freedom in education.”’ While the New Plan progressed, 
the registrar’s office was abandoning some of its functions and ac- 
quiring others. Under the Old Plan the faculties, observing and 
studying the contingencies of human actions as revealed by college 
students, compiled a set of rules and regulations and the registrar 
was responsible for the administration of many of these old familiar 
rules governing class attendance, mid-quarter reports of unsatis- 
factory work, reduced credit, limited credit, contingent credit, de- 
linquencies, scholastic averages, extra-curricular activities, eligibil- 
ity for public appearance, et al. These rules have been abandoned. 
Consequently the registrar’s office automatically lost a large part 
of its tedious, routine, clerical work under the New Plan. 

But the old handbook containing these traditional rules and regu- 
lations was not one-half as bulky as the new Handbook for Students 
containing directions for registration, regulations governing fees, 
specific statements of admission and degree requirements in each 
school and division of the University, methods of procedure with 
successive steps arranged in the chronological sequence to be fol- 
lowed by students in satisfaction of degree requirements; and, in 
some instances, including also the educational aims, scope and pur- 
poses of a school or division. In addition to this information the 
handbook contains a description of the organization, policies, func- 
tions, jurisdiction, procedure, and administrative requirements of 
the Board of Examinations. It includes general information pertain- 
ing to the publication of the dissertations for higher degrees, to the 
scholastic records and reports, and to student affairs. With this hand- 
book in the student’s possession the responsibility of taking the 
right step at the right time rests with him. 

Under the process of administrative reorganization under the New 
Plan the functions pertaining to record keeping, to registration, 
and to the mechanics of conducting comprehensive examinations 
were centralized in the registrar’s office. The last mentioned was the 
most important new function assigned to this office. The compre- 
hensive examinations are prepared by the Board of Examinations 
with the co-operation of the faculty but not under its jurisdiction. 
The registrar’s office is responsible only for the mechanics of con- 
ducting these examinations. This includes the employment, instruc- 
tion, and supervision of proctors, photographing students for 
identification, reserving examination rooms, assigning seats, con- 
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ducting registration and keeping records, issuing grade reports to 
the students, compiling statistical data pertaining to the examina- 
tions, and experimenting with methods and devices to prevent dis- 
honesty and to promote a smooth running examination procedure. 
These examinations are given every quarter, and before one examina- 
tion period ends preparations must be made for another. During 
the three-year period from May 1, 1932, (when the comprehensive 
examinations were first given) to May 1, 1935, a total of 16,408 
individual comprehensive examinations (not including over 11,000 
individual freshman tests) were taken by students under the New 
Plan and were conducted by the office of the registrar. During the 
next three-year period this number is expected to be twice as large. 

The conducting of the examinations, although requiring consider- 
able machinery and a relatively large budget for its operation, is 
not as abstruse as a relatively minor function, namely, the com- 
pilation of eligibility lists for intercollegiate athletic competition. 
The Conference rules governing participation in intercollegiate ath- 
letics are stated in terms of the traditional credit system that cannot 
readily be applied to students under the New Plan. The scholastic 
record of the New Plan student does not always produce statutory 
evidence that the student has conformed strictly and wholly to the 
requirements of the Intercollegiate Conference. After testing various 
interpretations of the Conference rules on innumerable cases, a satis- 
factory translation of the Conference rules into the language of the 
new educational plan was finally adopted. I am inclined to believe 
that under these rules no deserving student will be prevented from 
bringing glory to his Alma Mater on the gridiron. 

Another problem with which the registrar’s office is confronted 
under the New Plan is to find a satisfactory yet inexpensive method 
of checking registrations to prevent students from attending classes 
in courses for which they did not register and pay fees. Class attend- 
ance is not required. Consequently some instructors find it difficult 
to check their class lists carefully. In large classes, with one hundred 
or more registrations, it is doubtful whether the instructor, even 
with the help of proctors, can readily locate and identify students 
who are attending classes without being entitled to do so. The stu- 
dent, in some instances, having the impression that all rules have 
been abolished, is sometimes inclined to labor under the misappre- 
hension that even the rules requiring course registration and the 
payment of tuition fees have been abolished. 

Under the New Plan changes in registration are numerous. There 
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are two or three large lecture sections and twenty to twenty-four 
small discussion sections for each of the four introductory general 
courses in the College. From 180 to 400 students register for each 
lecture section, and each discussion section has about 25 students. 
The registrations of the various classes and class sections in the intro- 
ductory general courses and in the departmental courses offered in 
the College are controlled by the registrar. A student may register 
tentatively for a ‘‘full course” and receive a class ticket as soon as 
a vacancy occurs for that course. There is often a rather large num- 
ber of students who wish to register for courses that are full. The 
only way the University can accommodate these students is to per- 
suade them to register for other courses that have not reached their 
full registration capacity or to organize extra sections for the ‘‘full 
courses.”’ Either plan requires changes in registration. There are 
other reasons for changing registrations. In the atmosphere of larger 
liberty the students and instructors have been brought together 
with a deeper sense of common interest in the development of educa- 
tional values. The instructor no longer controls the fate of his stu- 
dents in the power to dispense credits and grades. He offers his 
courses solely as aids to educational attainments that are measured 
by examinations given by the Board of Examinations. In this new 
and desirable instructor-student relationship the student is in posi- 
tion to criticize freely the objectives, content, organization, and 
methods of instruction in any course. The student who feels that 
the lectures in one section of a course are of little value to him will 
either request his dean to permit him to attend the lectures of an- 
other section of that course or will drop the course entirely and pre- 
pare for his examination in that field of study in some other way. 
Whatever decision the student makes in such cases, he will, generally, 
as a matter of official record, make one or more changes in his regis- 
tration. 

Students in the College are registered in the Autumn for the entire 
year. Before the year is over some students are compelled to change 
their registration on account of ill health, financial difficulties, 
failures in their comprehensive examinations, part-time jobs, or 
other good reasons. During the Autumn Quarter, 1934, 720 or 43.38 
per cent of the students in the College filed 974 change-in-registra- 
tion cards. Each change card requested one or more class-registra- 
tion changes. Even under the Old Plan the student was allowed 
considerable freedom in changing his registration, but, then, there 
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was a greater choice of departmental class offerings, and class at- 
tendance was required; so a student was more inclined to stick to 
his course, especially if he felt that by so doing he could add one 
more credit to the thirty-six credits required for graduation. Such 
divine nonsense as holding fast to the inspiring teacher of renown 
and deserting the indifferent one had not reached its full measure 
of growth under the Old Plan. 

These are some of the administrative problems under the New 
Plan as they present themselves in the registrar’s office. Since the 
New Plan began, long established procedures have been abandoned 
and new procedures have been devised. The old office manual has 
become an historic record which is used only when answering ques- 
tions received from a registrar who is interested in finding out how 
we perform certain items of work in the office. To tell him how we 
do it under the New Plan would be of little value to him, so we use 
the old manual in telling him how we used to do it. We are no longer 
drifting on the current of routine procedure. Every step is a new step 
that must be taken with care. In due time these new steps will either 
become routine or they will be abandoned, depending on the future 
aims and purposes of the University as they are developed in the 
light of the new educational plan. 


Bulletin Will Pay for Best Contribution 


The Executive Committee of the Association has again authorized the Edi- 
tor of the Bulletin to pay twenty-five dollars for the best article submitted by 
a registrar or a member of a registrar’s staff on a problem in the registrar’s 
field. The selection will be made by the Editor and the Associate Editors acting 
as a committee. Following are the conditions of the competition: 

1. Competitors will choose their own topics, and articles must be based upon 
investigations. 

2. All articles entering the competition must be in the hands of the Editor 
not later than February 1, 1936, and will be receivable at any earlier date. 

3. The Editor of the Bulletin reserves the right to publish any article sub- 
mitted. 
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Office of the Registrar 


OFFICIAL TRANSCRIPT of the record of 


Student A 





Admitted 


to the College, October 3, 1933 





The student is entitled to an honorable dismissal. 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago 


ENTRANCE UNITS: From 



























































English 3 History 2 Algebra 14 Physics 1 

Latin 2 Economics $_ Pl.Geometry_1 Chemistry 14 

French Sociology 4  Sol.Geometry } 4 Botany 1 

German Civics 4 Trigonometry _—s-—- Zodlogy 

Spanish Biology 1 Gen.Science_ Total 16 
Semester- Hours 

Courses Grade| Credit Recommended 

Autumn Quarter, 1933 

General Course: Social Sciences............. a: EEE eee ee - 

French 101: Elementary French............] 8 |......... cr 

General Course: Humanities...............] 8  |......05. Bias deta 

Winter Quarter, 1934 

General Courses: Social Sciences............ i He ee Oe 2 oe 

French 102: Elementary French............]| 8 |......... ee 

General Course? Humanities. .............0f 8  fecccccace "serene 

Spring Quarter, 1934 

General Course: Social Sciences............ CI | Saeeerersaee Die ras 

French 103: Elementary French............} 8 |......-.. 2 a ee 

General Course: Humanities...............] 8 |......... Ris Siw cwael 

COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 

Examination Date Taken 

Biological Sciences. June 9,1934, C |......... Ree cieraae tans 

Sequence in French 101, 102, 103|June se a ae, eee ree 
Total 18sem. hr. 








NOTES 
* Indicates that the student took a comprehensive examination in this field 
of study. 
Grading System: 


(1) For examinations: A (excellent), B (good), C (fair), D (low pass), 


F (failure). 
(2) For courses: 
inc. (incomplete). 


S (satisfactory), U (unsatisfactory), R (registered), 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Office of the Registrar 


OFFICIAL TRANSCRIPT of the record of 


Student B 





Admitted to the College, Oct 


ober 3, 1933 





ENTRANCE UNITS: From LaPort 


“The student is entitled to an honorable dismissal. 


e, Indiana, High School 





English 3 History 2 Algebra 











Latin 2 Economics }_ 

French Sociology 4 Sol. Geometry 
German Civics 3 Trigonometry 
Spanish ‘eas Music 1 Biology 


e* 


14 Physics 1 





Pl.Geometry_1 Chemistry 14 


4 Botany 
Zoblogy 
Gen. Science _ Total 16 






































Semester-Hours 
Courses Grade | Credit Recommended 
Autumn Quarter, 1933 
General Course: Biological Sciences......... S. Bevaveisen ee 
General Course: Social Sciences............] Ro |......... We ce ee 
Chem. 104: Gen. Introductory Chemistry....} s  |........-8......... 
Eng. (2/3 C) 102A: English Composition..... a eee WS cuca 
M.S. (non-credit) 121 Hippology........... ae See | eee 
Winter Quarter, 1934 
General Course: Biological Sciences......... i Miden cones of PETER TT 
General Course: Social Sciences............ eee “PRT 
Chem. 105: General Inorganic Chemistry....| u |........-0......... 
Eng. (2/3 C) 102B: English Composition..... ee rca eas Wee ikurwa 
Spring Quarter, 1934 
General Course: Biological Sciences......... ‘  Beasesians ieee ena 
General Course: Social Sciences............. . 2 ae WS oc ecto 
Chem. 105: Gen. Inorganic Chemistry (Re- 
66k: cone ee deca e rh o4h eb askeeen | Coe TE 
Psych. 201: Introd. Psychology............. a eee Re 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 
Examination | Date Taken 
English Qualifying Test....... ie | a eee eres 
Biological Sciences...........|/ June 9,1934}] B |......... — ree 
Social SciencesI............./Jume14,1934] C |......... Bis sceks 
Total 30sem. hr. 











NOTES 


* Indicates that the student took a comprehensive examination in this field 


of study. 
Grading System: 


(1) For examinations: A (excellent), B (good), C (fair), D (low pass), F 


(failure). 


(2) For courses: S (satisfactory), U (unsatisfactory), R (registered), inc. 


(incomplete). 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Office of the Registrar 




































































OFFICIAL TRANSCRIPT of the record of Student C 

Admitted to the College, April 23, 1934 
The student is entitled to an honorable dismissal. 

ENTRANCE UNITS: From Paterson, N.J., High School 
English 3_ History 3 Algebra 1 =~ Physics 1 

Latin Economics 4 Pl.Geometry_ 1 Chemistry 1_ 

French 3 _ Sociology Sol.Geometry _— Botany 4 

German Civics Trigonometry _—_—s_- Zodlogy 4 

Spanish 2_ Others 13 Gen.Science_ Total 18 

Semester- Hours 
Courses Grade |Credit Recommended 
Autumn Quarter, 1934 

Anthro. 201: Introd. to Anthropology.......} C |......... ee 
Art 251: Art of Ancient Near East.......... ona oer : Aa ener 
Or. Lang. 301: History of Ancient Orient....| B |......... ism atcus 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 

Examination Date Taken 

English Qualifying Test... ....]/May 26,1934; C |......... ere 
Biological SciencesI.......... _—S ) a a Saas ee 
Ser ee eee accnt eas 
Physical Sciences............ June 11,1934, D |......... Dito ninuen 
Social SciencesI............. June 14,1934, C |......... le ertre-etaans 
Social Sciences II............. OS: a ee eee Cee 
Sequence in English 130, 132, 141] Dec. 19,1934) A |......... Di acedienes 

Total 70sem. hr. 
NOTES 


Requirements in the College fulfilled December 21, 1934. 
Transferred to the Division of the Humanities Jan. 2, 1935. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Office of the Registrar 
Explanatory Notes 

I. The Unit of Instruction 

The course is the unit of instruction. All College courses (the introductory 
general courses and courses number 100-199) are equivalent to 3 semester 
hours of credit, except that the English 102 courses are equivalent to 2 
semester hours each. All other courses (the courses numbered 200-499) are 
equivalent to 3} semester hours. Unless otherwise indicated each course 
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taken by the student is equivalent to one unit of instruction. A course 
marked 3C is equivalent to a half-unit of instruction, a course marked 2C 
is equivalent to two units of instruction, etc. 


II. The Marking System 


The following course marks are used: s (satisfactory), indicating that the 
quantity and quality of the student’s work in a course are satisfactory; 
u (unsatisfactory), indicating that the quantity and quality of the student’s 
work in a course are unsatisfactory. This marking system was used until 
June, 1934, after which the following scale was adopted for all students 
desiring course credit for transfer or other purposes: A (excellent), B (good), 
C (fair), D (low pass), F (unsatisfactory). The mark R (registered) indi- 
cates that there is insufficient evidence regarding the quality and quantity of 
the student’s work in a course to warrant either the marks s or A, B, C, and 
D, or the marks u or F. The mark R should not be interpreted as necessarily 
meaning that the student has not done the work of a course. It means that 
he did not choose to submit the evidence required from students who wish 
to receive course credit. The mark Inc. (incomplete) indicates that the stu- 
dent desiring course credit failed to submit all the evidence required for a 
passing mark. 


III. Comprehensive Examinations in the College 


(a) Educational attainments are measured by examinations which are 
taken by the student whenever he is prepared to take them. Grades for the 
comprehensive examinations are on the following scale: A (excellent), B 
(good), C (fair), D (low pass), F (failure). A student may take the same 
examination more than once. If he repeats an examination he is credited with 
the highest grade he receives in that examination. A student is not required 
to register for or satisfactorily complete courses offered to assist him in pre- 
paring for the comprehensive examinations; therefore, if he has taken any or 
all of the comprehensive examinations required, the quality and quantity of 
his work should be judged by the results of the examinations rather than by 
the record of his course registrations. 

(b) In the College the student takes the following examinations and tests 
for the College Certificate: an examination in each of the four general fields— 
the Biological Sciences, the Humanities, the Physical Sciences, the Social 
Sciences—and an examination in each of two divisional or departmental 
fields. Each examination, if passed with a grade D or better, is equivalent 
to the work covered by three College courses (9 semester hours). The student 
in the College also takes an English Qualifying Test, which is equivalent to 
the work covered by two College courses (6 semester hours) provided he 
receives the grade D or better in this test. 

Note.—Before February, 1933, the student was required to receive the 
grade B in this test to qualify in English for the College Certificate. 

(c) Students in the College who do not receive entrance credit for the 
second year in mathematics, and the second year in a foreign language, are 
required to pass a qualifying test covering two years of secondary-school 
work (two units) in each of these subjects before receiving the College Cer- 
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tificate. The foreign language test, if passed, is equivalent to one year of 
College work (9 semester hours) in a foreign language. 


IV. Comprehensive Examinations for the Bachelor’s Degree 


Candidates for the Bachelor’s degree in a Division or a Professional School 
are required to take one or more comprehensive examinations for that degree. 
As indicated on the student’s scholastic record, each examination, if passed 
with a grade of D or better, is equivalent to the work covered by the specific 
courses offered as an aid to the student in preparing for that examination. 
The candidate for the Bachelor’s degree also takes six or fewer elective 
courses. Elective work is not tested in the comprehensive examinations. Each 
elective course satisfactorily completed is equivalent to one unit of instruction 
or 34 semester hours. (See Sec. I.) 


THE REGISTRAR 














Assisting the President by an Analysis 
of Cost Data 


Jouwn V. McQuitty 


An equitable distribution of the budget is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems confronting a university president. There are many 
reasons for this. Some of the deans possess greater tact and can 
paint a more glowing picture of their needs. Thus, they may receive 
a lion’s share of the budget. Furthermore, the president is so de- 
pendent on his subordinates for information that he may experience 
difficulty in determining the exact purpose for which the various 
appropriations are spent. A somewhat crude example of what I 
mean is illustrated by the following story: 

In a small town where I used to live, the annual budget for the 
local fire department carried a sizeable item for “‘feed.’”’ Eventually 
it occurred to the mayor that an investigation should be made be- 
cause the fire department had not used horses for a number of years. 
When questioned, the fire chief admitted that his last horse died 
five years ago but he promptly added, ‘‘The chief still has to eat.” 

The registrar should be able to assist the president in making an 
equitable distribution of the budget. It is the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to point out some of the ways in which this may be done. 

In the first place, the president may want to know how the entire 
budget is distributed. The selection of the general divisions of the 
budget is a perplexing problem and will have to be made according 
to the institution in question, after consultation with the president. 
Too many divisions make the budget over-complicated, while too 
few destroy its usefulness. 

Figure 1 shows how the budget was distributed at one institution. 
This figure shows the following divisions of the budget: 


Item Per cent 
RsiBORGIONGL: «oc cisdicecscmdeaendeoccotuns 75.6 
MO IBESAEION::.... .cckcd ond ink bee ewes 12.0 
Maintenance and Operation..............-.- 12.4 


These three main divisions can be sub-divided if necessary. For ex- 
ample, the instructional item in the chart has been divided to show 
“Allied Instructional Cost,’’ 13.1 per cent. 

“Allied Instructional Cost” is not used so commonly as a division 
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of the budget and it may be worthwhile to say a few words about 
it. Under this heading we can place such items as the library, pen- 
sions, placement bureau, training school, etc. Such a classification 
can cover those items which we do not wish to separate definitely 
from instruction, but which, if included in the instructional budget 
for any particular college on the campus, will give that college an 
unfair unit cost. For instance, if we include the training school under 
the instructional budget of the College of Education, that college 
will have a unit cost which is too high, and we have to make excuses 
to justify it. What we should do is classify our items so excuses of 
this nature are unnecessary. 




























MAINTENANCE 
OPERATION 
: 24% — 
MIN Sy > PROFESSORS 
lov PATIOn 2 INSTRUCTORS 
: S 
Auuiep InsteuG,” ON — 
TIONAL COST © 










ASSISTANT PROFESSORS 
2389, 






Fig. 1. Distribution of the Fia. 2. Distribution of the teach- 
budgeted expenditures, first se- ing faculty according to pro- 
mester 1934-35. fessorial rank, first semester 1934-35. 


As a second main point, the president may find it helpful to know 
how the faculty, the teaching load, and the salary budget are 
distributed according to professorial ranks. 

Figure 2 shows the distribution of the teaching faculty; Figure 3 
shows the distribution of the student clock hours; and Figure 4 
shows the distribution of the salaries. 

Upon examination of these figures, we find that the professors, 
for example, constitute 32.5 per cent of the group, teach 31 per cent 
of the clock-hours, and receive 43.3 per cent of the salaries. Observe 
the great similarity between the percentages in Figures 2 and 3. A 
surprising balance between man-power and teaching load is re- 
vealed. These figures are helpful in cases involving promotion, re- 














co 
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tirement, replacement and in determining the relative costs for the 
various colleges in the institution. 

As a third point, the president certainly will be interested in the 
relative unit-costs for the different colleges on the campus. In calcu- 
lating these costs it may be desirable to use several measures, be- 
cause the relative position of a certain college can be affected 
according to the measure employed. 

Figure 5 shows costs per full-time equivalent instructor; it answers 
the question, ‘‘How much is the college or division expending to 
keep one full-time instructor in the class room?” Figure 6 gives the 
cost per enrolments, or course registrations; Figure 7, costs per 


INSTRUCTORS 





PROFESSORS 


43.5% 





Fig. 3. Distribution of the clock Fic. 4. Distribution of the sal- 
hours according to the professorial aries according to professorial rank, 
rank of the teacher, first semester first semester 1934-35. 

1934-35. 


student-clock-hour; and Figure 8, costs per full-time student equiva- 
lent. I believe this is the first time a cost study has been reported 
before this association in which the full-time student equivalent was 
used as a measure. Because of this, I feel that a few words should 
be said about the concept and calculation of the full-time student 
equivalent. In the first place, it attempts to answer objectively the 
question, ‘‘What, for statistical purposes, constitutes one student?” 
Certainly for reliable computations, the student who carries half a 
normal load for half a year should not be counted equal to the stu- 
dent who carries a full load for one year. The full-time student 
equivalent takes care of such inequalities by considering the unit 
student as one who carries a normal load for one school year. Thus, 
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Seuse 4-800 


Fig. 5. The departmental salary 
costs per full-time equivalent in- 
structor for each college, first se- 
mester 1934-35. 


$1264 
$12 






$776 $7.76 


$498)---5-—~--- 








Fic. 7. The departmental salary 
costs per clock hour for each col- 
lege, first semester 1934-35. 


Scme 4-310 





Fig. 6. The departmental salary 
costs per enrolments for each col- 


lege, first semester 1934-35. 
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Fig. 8. The departmental salary 
costs per full-time student equivalent 
for each college, first semester 1934- 


35. 
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the student who carries an overload will be proportionally more than 
a unit student, and the one who carries less than a normal load, or 
attends less than a full school year, will be proportionally less than 
a unit student. 

Let us examine the details of these figures: first, we find consider- 
able uniformity from measure to measure. For example, college 
“one” occupies the position of lowest cost on the first three of the 
measures and second lowest on the fourth. College ‘six’? has the 
highest cost position for the first three measures, and second highest 
for the fourth. On the other hand, some colleges show decidedly 
more variation from measure to measure. Thus, college ‘‘two’’ oc- 
cupies the following positions in succession: second, fifth, fourth, 
and sixth. 

The question naturally follows as to which measure is the best. 
In general, those who were consulted about the various measures 
felt that the cost per full-time student equivalent was the best. 
But we find some interesting differences of opinion. For example, 
the dean of college “three” is quite partial to the cost per full- 
time student equivalent. On the other hand, the dean of college 
“two’’ makes the following remark about the same measure, ‘There 
are many reasons why I do not like this figure.” 

One other point before I close, and that is in regard to the prep- 
aration of the budget. Unless the budget is made out so that it 
makes a distinction between instructional and non-instructional 
costs, any survey is bound to show excessive unit costs in certain 
divisions. 

As an institution grows and the various colleges or departments 
gradually take on certain service activities such as placement work, 
guidance, testing programs, high school visitation, and clinical work, 
there is a great temptation to include these items under the regular 
budget for instruction. But this leads to disastrous results if a 
cost survey is made. Look at college ‘‘six.” It was found that 40 
per cent of the expenditures of that college which were classified as 
instructional actually went for non-instructional services. The ex- 
penditures for such services should be included under the ‘‘Allied 
Instructional Cost” mentioned in the first of the discussion. Those 
who have had wide experience with survey commissions tell me 
that they are far more critical of an excessively high instructional 
unit cost than they are of money spent for desirable allied instruc- 
tional services. 
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APPENDIX 
EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


Those who are inexperienced in making cost studies in institu- 
tions of higher education may find the following explanations help- 
ful: 

In the first place, it is probably obvious that the amount of unit- 
cost is determined by dividing the cost by the number of units. For 
example, if the cost of teaching 1,000 student-clock-hours is $20,000, 
the cost per student-clock-hour is $20. 

Full-time equivalent instructors. This may be obtained by calcu- 
lating (or assuming) a standard credit-hour load and expressing 
each instructor’s full-time equivalency in terms of this standard. 
For instance, if the standard load for a full-time instructor is 15 
credit hours, then an instructor who teaches 10 credit-hours is 
counted as 2/3. 

Where this method does not seem feasible, it is possible to obtain 
the information by conferring with the dean, or some other ad- 
ministrative officer, who is familiar with the work of the instructor 
considered. 

The unit-costs using this measure are shown in Figure 5. 

Enrolments. This term does not refer to the number of different 
individuals registered but rather to the sum of the course registra- 
tions. Perhaps it can be most easily understood as the number of 
class tickets. If a department is teaching five courses with the follow- 
ing numbers in each course: 10, 15, 20, 20, and 25, the enrolments 
for that department are 90. The unit-costs using this measure are 
shown in Figure 6. 

Student-clock-hours. One student-clock-hour means one student in 
a recitation, lecture, or laboratory for one hour a week. Thus, ten 
students in a course which meets three hours per week represent 30 
student-clock-hours. Notice that recitation, lecture, and laboratory 
are counted equal under this concept. Figure 7 shows the results 
using this measure. (The term student-clock-hours has been ab- 
breviated to clock-hour.) 

Full-time student equivalent. In the present study the full-time 
student equivalent was obtained by dividing the number of student- 
credit-hours by the normal load. If a college teaches 4,500 student- 
credit-hours in a year and the normal yearly load is 30 credit-hours, 
the full-time student equivalent is 150. The student-credit-hours 
in an individual course are obtained by multiplying the number of 
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students in the course by the number of credits that course carries. 
The results using this measure are shown in Figure 8. 

Note: A full discussion of the full-time student equivalent and 
the various methods of calculating it are given in Bulletin Number 
6 of the National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Education. Bulletin Number 3 of the same committee 
gives an excellent discussion of methods of unit-cost studies. 











A Five-Year Summary of the Reports of 
the Committee on Special Projects on 
Enrolments and Degrees Conferred’' 


Frep L. KERR 


For the past five years our Association has been collecting and 
publishing data on enrolments and degrees granted in as many of 
our constituent member institutions as could be induced to send in 
the necessary figures. With a good deal of trepidation I undertook 
the task of studying these reports to see what I could find. I think 
you will agree with me, after examining the accompanying tables, that 
no definite or important conclusions are to be drawn from a study 
covering so short a period, except that a continued study of a similar 
nature over a much longer period would be more definitely produc- 
tive of results which might be of considerable value. There are, how- 
ever, some interesting items and comparisons which show up, and 
to some of these I propose briefly to call your attention. 

It was necessary, of course, to pick out from the annual reports a 
group of institutions which not only had reported every year, but 
in addition had also reported their statistics throughout the five 
years on a comparable basis. At the outset, it became evident that 
the report for 1929-30 would have to be discarded, or a great many 
institutions would have to be left out of the compilations. I chose 
the former alternative, but, even so, was able to assemble data on 
total enrolments and total degrees over a five-year period by reason 
of the fact that the report for 1930-31 contained comparative 
figures for the preceding year. These figures are given in Table I, 
which shows the total enrolments by men and women and the total 
degrees conferred in the various types of institutions, together with 
the percentage gain or loss each year over the preceding year and 
the net variation in the fifth year over the first year. The enrolment 
figures are based on 102 universities, 178 liberal arts colleges, 26 
junior colleges, 34 teachers colleges, and 19 professional and tech- 
nical schools, a total of 359 institutions. Not all of these institutions 
reported every year, but I was able to fill in a missing year from a 
succeeding report where comparative figures were given for the pre- 
ceding year. Some institutions which did report every year had to 


1 Research paper No. 387, Journal Series, University of Arkansas. 
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TABLE I 
TOTAL ENROLMENTS AND DEGREES CONFERRED 














ENROLMENTS DEGREES? 
TYPE OF 
YEAR % GAIN % GAIN % GaIn % GAIN 
INSTITUTION Men | on |Women| on | Torar| on | NoM-| or 
Loss Loss Loss | 2®R | Loss 
Universities 1929-30 {227,811 114,805 342 ,616 50,146 


1930-31 |235,472| +3.36)115,538] +0.64/351,010) +2.45/52,998) +5.69 
1931-32 |237,991) +1.07|114,984| —0.48/352,975) +0.56/56,545) +6.69 
1932-33 |227,410} —4.45)108,321] —5.79/335,731| —4.89|56,590) +0.08 
1933-34 |221,793) —2.47)104,651] —3.39/326,444) —2.77/53,832| —4.87 


5 YrPd —2.64 —8.84 —4.72 +7 .35 
Libera] Arts Col-} 1929-30 | 36,265 59 ,820 96 ,085 13 ,928 
leges 1930-31 | 37,674) +3.89) 59,070} —1.25) 96,744) +0.69/14,594) +4.78 


1931-32 | 38,213] +1.43) 57,631) —2.44) 95,844) —0.93/15,091) +3.41 
1932-33 | 37,224) —2.59) 56,909} —1.25) 94,133) —1.79/14,324) —5.08 
1933-34 | 36,649} —1.54) 56,061) —1.49) 92,710) —1.51/14,152) —1.20 
5 Yr Pd —1.06 —6.28 —3.51 +1.61 


Junior Colleges | 1929-30 3,075 3,270 6,345 
1930-31 3,507) +14.05| 3,441] +5.23] 6,948) +9.50 
1931-32 3,169} —9.64) 3,758] +9.21] 6,927) —0.30 
1932-33 4,255] +34.27| 3,582) —4.68) 7,937|+14.58 
1933-34 4,022} —5.48} 3, "630 +1.34| 7,652) —3.59 


5 Yr Pd +30.80 +11.01 +20.60 
Teachers Col- 1929-30 | 9,196 23 ,846 33 ,042 2,914 
leges 1930-31 | 10,191) +10.82| 24,177) +1.39] 34,368] +4.01) 3,406) +16.88 


1931-32 | 11,903] +16.80} 22,647) —6.33) 34,550) +0.56) 3,754) +10.22 
1932-33 | 11,942) +0.33) 21,546) —4.86) 33,488) —3.07) 3,970) +5.75 
1933-34 | 10, '329| —13.51 18,823} —12.64) 29,152) —12.95) 3,765) —5.16 


5 Yr Pd +12.32 —21.06 -—11.77 +29.20 
Technicaland 1929-30 | 22,925 5,441 28,366 3,739 
Professional 1930-31 | 24,074) +5.01) 5,503) +1.14| 29,577) +4.27| 3,908] +4.52 
Schools 1931-32 | 23,473) —2.50} 5,238) —4.82| 28,711) —2.93) 4,189) +7.19 


1932-33 | 21,718] —7.48} 5,075} —3.11] 26,793) —6.68) 4,114) —1.79 
1933-34 | 20,122) —7.35) 4,910) —3.25) 25,032} —6.57) 4,256) +3.45 
5 Yr Pd —12.23 —9.76 —11.75 +13 .83 


Total! 1929-30 {300,219 207 ,274 507 ,493 70,727 
1930-31 |312,157) +3.98/208,020} +0.36/520,177| +2.30/74,906) +5.91 
1931-32 |316,170} +1.29)/204,531| —1.68/520,701| +0.10/79,579) +6.24 
1932-33 |304,564) —3.67|195,758] —4.29/500,322) —3.91/78,998) —0.73 
1933-34 |295,840) —2.86/188,734) —3.59/484,574) —3.15 76 ,005 —3.79 
5 Yr Pd —1.46 —8.94 —4.52 +7 .46 
































1 Includes two institutions which changed from junior to four-year colleges during the five 
year period and which are not counted either in the arts college or junior college groups 

? Not quite all the institutions contribute to the degree data that are included in the enrolment 
data since some did not furnish comparable data concerning degrees. 


be discarded by reason of the fact that enrolments were evidently 
not reported on a comparative basis in successive years. For in- 
stance, one university reported 6,690 students in 1931-32. The next 
year the same school reported a total of 4,796 students, with 5,543 
for the preceding year, over 1,100 fewer than were actually shown 
in the 1931-32 report. Obviously these figures could not be used. A 
considerable number of institutions showed similar variations of 
from one to a dozen or two students, but when such variations 
amounted to only a very small percentage of the total enrolment I 
included the institutions. Had I not done so, my figures would 
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have been based on a very much smaller number of institutions and 
would consequently, I believe, have been less significant than those 
which I have compiled, even with these small variations. 

When we examine Table I, perhaps the first, most interesting ob- 
servation is that although the net change in total enrolment from 
the first year to the fifth is —4.52 per cent, the change in total de- 
grees conferred is +7.46 per cent. Looking up these two columns 
you will observe uniformly an increase in enrolment from the first 
year to the second. After that there is a tendency to decrease with a 
net total decrease over the five-year period ranging from 3.51 per 
cent to 11.77 per cent in the several types of institutions, except in 
the junior colleges which show a net increase of 20.60 per cent. In 
the degree column it becomes evident that the change from increase 
to decrease lags behind the corresponding change in enrolment, 
since all types of institutions show a continued increase in degrees 
in the third year and some even in the fourth, although all types 
(except junior colleges) show a decrease in enrolment that year. 

In comparing the sexes, you will note that nearly. all types of 
institutions show a smaller increase or a larger decrease in women 
than in men in corresponding periods. In fact, in a number of in- 
stances a decrease in women appears where the number of men is 
still increasing. This would seem to show a tendency of the men to 
assume more responsibility for earning their own education, and 
perhaps also a slight tendency for the women to give way to the 
men when limited resources are available. 

The figures for the junior colleges seem to be somewhat erratic 
not only in this respect, but also with reference to the general tend- 
ency, apparent in most other types to show an increase in the first 
year or two followed by a decrease in the later years. This may be 
due in part to the fact that I was limited to such a small number of 
junior colleges, although I made every effort to include just as 
many institutions as I could get comparable figures for. Neverthe- 
less, the conspicuously large net increase for junior colleges does 
reflect in part the growth in this field, but not all of it, since no new 
institutions were included which opened during the five-year period 
and which, consequently, would not have reports in for all of the 
five years. 

Table II shows total enrolments in individual curricula, together 
with the percentage gain or loss for each year over the preceding 
year and for the fourth year over the first. In this case, my figures 
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had to be restricted to four years, since, as I indicated above, the 
use of the report for 1929-30 would have eliminated too many 
institutions and the report for 1930-31 did not give comparative 
figures for the preceding year. I have omitted some of the curricula 
reported on from year to year, because some of them have very 
small enrolments in very few institutions, and because I felt that 
such figures would not be significant and would be over-emphasized 
by including them here. It should be noted that the figures in Table 
II are based on a somewhat smaller number of institutions than the 
figures in Table I, because I had to omit all those referred to above 
which did not report every year, and also some others whose data 
for individual curricula did not seem to be comparable. For this 
reason, I have not tried to give the figures for various types of insti- 
tutions, although they were originally compiled in that way. If the 
net decreases in this table seem too numerous and too large when 
compared with corresponding figures in Table I, you should bear 
in mind that they are based on the year 1930-31 which was almost 
the peak year in enrolments, whereas the net decreases in Table 
I are based on 1929-30 which had uniformly smaller enrolments 
than 1930-31. 

Conspicuous in this table is the large net decrease in architecture, 
27.04 per cent, followed closely, however, by pharmacy and engineer- 
ing, vieing for second place with 24.23 per cent and 23.98 per cent 
respectively. These are followed in order by education, music, 
business administration, agriculture, and dentistry. Only divinity, 
law, medicine, and the graduate division show net increases. It is 
only fair to add, however, that if it had been possible to include 
the year 1929-30, and use this as a basis, undoubtedly several other 
curricula would have shown net increases over the five-year period 
instead of the net decreases that appear over the four-year period. 

Table III shows the number of degrees awarded by major fields 
and the percentage gain or loss from year to year and over the four- 
year period. In all except the last five lines ( which really constitute 
a separate table, but are included here for brevity) all types of de- 
grees are included. But certificates based on less than a four-year 
curriculum are not included. Everything of a general character 
that has been said in the second paragraph above with reference 
to Table II applies equally well to Table III and need not be re- 


peated here. 
The conspicuous decreases here are in classical and modern 
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languages with 42.08 per cent and 21.28 per cent respectively. 
English also shows a rather large decrease of 12.46 per cent. Divinity 
with its large decrease of 37.0 per cent, is based on a very small 
number of institutions and degrees and the results may not be re- 
liable. 

The most interesting feature is a comparison, so far as possible, 
between Tables II and III. For this purpose, as well as for con- 


TABLE II 
SUMMARY OF ENROLMENTS IN INDIVIDUAL CURRICULA 
























































ENROLMENTS PERCENTAGE GAIN OR Loss 
CURRICULA 
1930-31 | 1931-32 | 1932-33 | 1933-34 | 1931-32 | 1932-33 | 1933-34] 4 Yrs. 
Agriculture.......| 11,869 | 11,677 | 10,668 | 10,485 | —1.62 | —8.64 | —1.72 | —11.66 
Architecture......| 2,629 2,461 2,053 1,918 | —6.39 |—16.58 | —6.56 | —27.04 
Art.. 583 611 616 564 | +4.80 | +0.82 ; —8.44 | —3.26 
Business Admin. . 36,376 | 35,695 | 31,911 | 30,570 | —1.87 |—10.60 | —4.20 | —15.96 
Dentistry........ 3,897 3,838 3,549 3,471 | —1.51 | —7.53 | —2.20 |—10.93 
Divinity. .....+.. 889 860 945 912 | —3.26 | +9.88 | —3.49 | +2.59 
Education. ...| 70,874 | 74,675 | 71,511 | 58,430 | +5.36 | —4.24 |—18.29 | —17.56 
Engineering . ..| 48,514 | 45,574 | 40,260 | 36,880 | —6.06 |—11.66 | —8.40 | —23.98 
Home Economics. 9,246 9,282 8,862 8,719 | +0.40 | —4.52 | —1.61 | —5.70 
ae 9,442 9,115 9,289 9,574 | —3.46 | +1.91 | +3.07 | +1.40 
Liberal Arts. .1191,728 |191,797 |184,685 {190,092 | +0.40 | —3.71 | +2.93 | —0.85 
Music. cesses puee 5,324 5,210 5,019 |—12.07 | —2.14 | —3.67 |-—17.11 
Medicine. . ..| 10,196 | 10,344 | 10,492 | 10,429 +1.45 | +1.43 —0.60 | +2.29 
Pharmacy. . ...| 5,667 5,379 4,667 4,294 | —5.08 |—13.24 | —7.99 | —24.23 
Gradusie........] 36,012 | 36,839 | 34,705 | 36,919 | +2.30 | —5.79 | +6.38 | +2.52 
TABLE III 
SUMMARY OF DEGREES BY MAJOR FIELD AND BY TYPE 
NUMBER OF DEGREES PERCENTAGE GAIN OR Loss 
Masor FIe.p 
1930-31 | 1931-32 | 1932-33 | 1933-34 |1931-32 |1932-33 | 1933-34] 4 Yrs. 
Agriculture.......| 1,736 1,840 1,739 1,653 | +5.99 | —5.49 | —4.95 | —4.78 
Architecture...... 372 389 481 384 | +4.57 |+23.65 |—20.17 | +3.23 
Biol. Sciences.....| 2,281 2,428 2,543 2,352 | +6.44 | +4.74 |] —7.51] 43.11 
Business Admin...| 4,506 4,832 4,980 4,731 | +7.23 +308 —5.00 | +4.99 
Chemistry........| 1,810 1,742 1,668 1,680 | —3.76 | —4.25 | +0.72 | —7.18 
Classical Lang... . 827 668 577 479 |—19.23 |—13.62 | —16.98 | —42.08 
Dentistry........ 864 981 920 892 |+13.54 | —6.22 | —3.04 | +3.24 
Divinity. . see 100 74 87 63 | —26.00 |+17.57 | —27.59 | —37.00 
Education. ...| 9,584 | 10,709 | 11,209 | 10,244 |+11.74 | +4.67 | —8.61 | +6.89 
Engineering. . ..| 6,597 7.252 7,508 7,589 | +9.93 | —3.53 | +1.08 | +15.04 
English..........] 3,653 3,976 3,508 3,198 | +8.84 |—11.77 | —8.84 | —12.46 
Fine Arts........} 1,514 2,030 1,876 1,988 |+34.08 | —7.59 | +5.97 |+31.31 
ee . ae 340 370 318 283 | +8.82 |—14.05 |—11.01 | —16.76 
‘ Home Economics.| 1,907 2,023 2,003 1,940 | +6.08 | —0.99 | —3.15 | +1.73 
EE Ee 2,067 1,889 1,948 | —3.00 | —8.61 | +3.12 | —8.59 
Math. & Phys. Sci.| 2,426 2,848 2,781 2,998 |+17.39 | —2.35 | +7.80 |+23.58 
Medicine......... 2,564 2/523 2,576 2,873 | —1.60 | +2.10 | +11.53 |+12.05 
Modern Sanemnges 2,049 1,858 1,ta7 1,613 | —9.32 | —4.36 | —9.23 | —21.28 
Pharmacy. . -| 1,015 974 878 942 | —4. 34] -9.86 | +7.29 | —7.19 
Social Science..... 5,450 5,490 5,384 5,231 | +0.73 | —1.93 | —2.84 |] —4.02 
Type: Bachelors...| 55,566 | 57,928 | 56,773 | 55,425 | +4.25 | —1.99 | —2.37 | —0.25 
Masters . 9,392 | 10,899 | 11,458 9,807 |+16.05 | +5.13 |—14.41 | +4.42 
Professional. 3,168 2,883 3,099 2,854 | —9.00 | +7.49 | —7.91 | —9.91 
i; hs 1,280 1,492 1,518 1,572 |+16.56 | +1.74 | +3.56 | +22.81 
Honorary. . 390 401 405 456 | +2.82 | +1.00 | +12.59 |+16.92 
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venience, I have placed these tables adjacent to each other, with 
corresponding columns so that they may really be considered as 
one large table. You will note that the large decrease in architecture 
enrolments is not accompanied by a decrease in degrees, but instead 
by a net increase of 3.23 per cent. The same thing is true to an even 
more conspicuous extent in engineering where the degrees show a 
net increase of 15.04 per cent. The same tendency, noted in Table I, 
for the change from increase to decrease to lag behind the change in 
enrolment also appears here. This would seem to indicate that while 
enrolments were beginning to drop off those students who had al- 
ready begun their work made a special effort to continue through to 
a degree. Some mention should be made of the fact that graduate 
enrolments showed a net increase, with a decrease in only one year, 
and that this is reflected to some extent in the masters’ degrees 
conferred and much more notably in the doctors’ degrees. Appar- 
ently increasing numbers of bachelors and masters who were unable 
to find remunerative positions were still able to find means to con- 
tinue on to higher degrees. 

I will not attempt to make further comparisons here. The real 
fruit of my labors is contained in the three brief tables, and you 
may continue to draw as many additional comparisons as you have 
the time and patience to discover. I am impressed with the fact 
that a study of this sort calls for a continuation over a much longer 
period of years. If the Association sees fit to continue its annual 
compilations, and I hope it will, I would specially exhort those 
registrars who have been reporting continuously in the past and 
whose figures have been used in this investigation to continue their 
reports with fidelity and in terms comparable each year with the 
preceding year, so that in succeeding years it will not be necessary 
to exclude additional institutions from the general summaries. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. S. L. McGraw (Concord State Teachers College): Can a state 
supported institution set admissions requirements beyond high school gradu- 
ation, or other than high school graduation? 

Mr. GrossMAN: I think there are more state universities that set require- 
ments other than a diploma from an accredited high school than that do 
not. There are of course a number of rather large universities that have state 
laws forcing them to accept any student who is a graduate of a public four- 
year high school. Some say an accredited four-year high school, but while I 
haven’t the statistics readily at hand, I feel quite sure that institutions like 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Minnesota would not accept a student 
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who failed to meet the subject requirements just because he presented a 
diploma from an accredited high school. Just how far these universities are 
going to go in the direction of a selective plan of admissions is a problem 
active in the minds of educational leaders. The University of Minnesota has 
taken a step, we think quite promising, in the establishment of a general 
college so that many students thought to be of inferior material can be 
directed largely by advice into the general college. I take it that there is a 
feeling that they cannot force the student to go into the general college if he 
persists in demanding to be admitted to the four-year curriculum. 

Mr. McGraw: I should have put in the adjective “legally.”’ Can they 
reject them legally? My contention is, from what little study I have made. 
that no state supported institution can refuse a high school graduate admis- 
sion to any college in the university or any department of the university. I 
believe that Ohio State University had that problem a few years ago and 
went through the courts with that. 

Mr. GrossMan: At the University of Illinois the right to fix the standard 
of admissions is in the charter which is connected up with the constitution 
of the state. The legislature has tampered with the charter a little and has 
been advised by the Attorney General that it has no authority to change 
that. The university has independent authority to fix its own entrance re- 
quirements. They must, of course, be reasonable. 

Mr. Hitt: Mr. Chairman, I think the group would be interested in the 
fact that that question has come up repeatedly. There are certain very power- 
ful taxpayers that insist on students entering the university. We have as- 
sumed the position that we will not deny admission to anyone. We have set 
the standards, and we will admit the applicants as soon as they have met 
the standards. We defer their admission until they meet the standards, and 
then we explain to them in a guidance program that they can meet the stand- 
ards; so no one can ever say he is denied admission to our university. His 
admission is deferred until he meets the standards. 

Mr. G. H. DwenceEr (Long Island College of Medicine): Mr. Chairman, 
may I ask a question about the first paper? On this transcript of student A 
I note that the student has taken no courses in biology but has taken the 
comprehensive examination and is given nine semester hours’ credit for that. 
The question is this: Has that student had sufficient laboratory instruction 
without having taken any courses to be able to carry on in laboratory work? 
I don’t understand how you could accept a student to go into more advanced 
biological courses where laboratory technique is necessary. 

Mr. Miter: I do not expect him to, Mr. Chairman. I do not suggest that. 
I suggest that he continue in beginning courses in biology, botany, zoology, 
physiology, etc. 

Mr. DwencER: Well, then, the problem to me is very practical, because 
we have one applicant for admission now in the University of Chicago, and 
at that rate we just can’t accept him on the comprehensive examination basis. 
We have got to throw him out because he must have had in the sciences a 
certain amount of laboratory instruction. If he hasn’t had it, he just isn’t 
eligible, that’s all. I have been wondering about that and what to do with 
this man, and I have looked at his transcript, or the photostat that we had. 
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I am delighted to see that the University of Chicago does issue an official 
transcript, because this gives me information about him that I haven’t been 
able to make out from the photostatic copy that I had. 

Let me just ask this. Do you state that you do not expect a student who 
has taken the comprehensive examination in chemistry or biology to be 
admitted to a medical college on the basis of his examination? 

Mr. Miuer: We would not admit him to our own medical school. 

Mr. Marruews: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Miller mentioned in his paper the 
photograph of the applicant for examination. I want to ask particularly if it 
is a practice to require a photograph of every applicant for a comprehensive 
examination. 

Mr. Miuter: Every registrant for a comprehensive examination must be 
photographed first, front view and profile view. He is not permitted to take 
the examination unless he can be identified by a photograph and signature. 

Mr. Matruews: Does the university photograph him? 

Mr. Miter: Yes, the university does that without charge to the student. 








SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


SECTION A—THE REGISTRAR 
AS RECORDER 


COMMENCEMENT PROCEDURE 
Mary Taytor Moore 


Throughout the land, during the first half of June, the academic 
world resounds to the strains of marches, such as the ‘March of 
the Peers’ and “Pomp and Circumstance” played by bands and 
orchestras of varying excellence. Who are these Peers and why the 
Pomp and Circumstance? They are the thousands of young men and 
women who each year receive their degrees from American colleges 
at a colorful season of ‘‘pomp and circumstance” known as Com- 
mencement. What are these Commencements? Who plans them? 
Who is responsible for seeing that every irregularly shaped unit 
fits smoothly into the picture as a whole? For if the picture is to 
be a success, everything must move smoothly and every person must 
be in his appointed place at the appointed minute. 

Some years ago when confronted with these problems at my own 
institution, frantic efforts revealed a very meager amount of printed 
information available. So the object of this paper is to present the 
subject of “(Commencement Procedure” in such a manner that the 
chance visitor from Mars may be able to return to his Alma Mater 
and duplicate the Commencements of Harvard or Wellesley, Berea 
or Brevard—for they are all cut from the same general pattern, with 
variations as to trimmings. 

The New International Encyclopedia tells us that Commencements 
originated in medieval universities, though the appropriate term 
was Inception. ‘Inception involved two elements (1) the recognition 
of the graduate or new teacher by his old master and other members 
of the profession and (2) the formal entrance of the newly licensed 
teacher upon his work by the actual performance of his duties. 
Hence an essential feature of the exercises was that the recipient 
of the Bachelor’s degree should ‘incept’ or teach and that recipients 
of higher degrees should defend a thesis.’”’? At Oxford, which you 
remember was founded early in the thirteenth century, this occasion 
was called Commemoration but at Cambridge it was and is called 
Commencement. The inceptor was there called the commencer. 
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The ceremony and term were a part of the inheritance received 
by Harvard from Cambridge and thus became general among Amer- 
ican colleges. In colonial days some colleges held these exercises in 
the fall at the commencement of the college year. As the medieval 
bachelor incepted or taught, the graduate of the American college 
delivered an oration or dissertation before receiving his degree. 
Fortunately for the audiences this custom has now been abandoned. 

‘Harvard held its first Commencement in 1642 with an academic 
procession and much pomp. These occasions came to be accompa- 
nied by great festivities and rejoicings which during the eighteenth 
century developed into excesses. Laws were passed in 1722 pro- 
hibiting commencers from preparing or providing ‘either plumb 
cake or roasted or baked meats, or pies of any kind,’ and prohibiting 
them from having in their chambers distilled liquors, or any com- 
position made therewith.’ 

Just as the idea of Commencement was handed down from the 
medieval universities so was the use of academic costume. The gov- 
ernment of those early universities was ecclesiastical so what was 
more natural than the use of ecclesiastical garments. The gowns 
now in use are copies or derivatives of the fashion of the garments 
worn by the monks. The old stone buildings were cold, so head 
coverings, caps or hoods, were necessities. The use of caps, gowns, 
and hoods has been continuous since the days of the early colonial 
universities. Columbia, University of Pennsylvania, New York Uni- 
versity, and others had codes before 1880. Since there did not seem 
to be any system in use, few persons knew the distinguishing marks 
of the costumes for the various degrees. To quote Gardner Cottrell 
Leonard (late Director of the Intercollegiate Bureau of Academic 
Costume) in the Encyclopedia Americana: 

“The idea of a well defined system for American colleges and 
universities arose about 1893 after there had become evident a de- 
cided movement toward the use of academic costume by senior 
classes, trustees, and faculties. Bryn Mawr opened with caps, gowns 
and hoods for faculty and students in 1885, Harvard in 1886, Yale 
about the same time, Seniors at Williams in 1883, Seniors of Wel- 
lesley for Tree Day in 1884 and so forth. Others, including Brown, 
University of Chicago, Tufts, and Mount Holyoke about 1893. The 
movement was essentially a student movement to provide a senior 
badge which would improve Commencement week exercises and to 


1 Quoted from Monroe’s Encyclopedia of Education. 
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take the place of the archaic ‘dress suit’ or ‘swallow tail’ and revive 
the traditions of a continuing and related university life. It was 
approved by students on account of its being uniform which over- 
came all differences of dress and made for democracy. It was seen 
that the gowns aided grace and overcame awkwardness in speaking 
and that the general effect was to make university functions more 
characteristic, interesting, and impressive to all beholders. It was 
discovered that on account of the improved appearance of all—wear- 
ing academic costume and the increased interest aroused by the 
dignity of the ceremonies that there was a better attendance on the 
part of trustees, faculty, alumni, students, and friends of the col- 
leges and universities. 

“Realizing that there must be an intelligible system adaptable to 
all institutions if the many American colleges were ever to enjoy 
the full advantages of academic costume, an intercollegiate commis- 
sion was formed in 1893 and there was prepared a tentative draft 
of a uniform code for caps, gowns, and hoods for the various degrees, 
designed so as to show in the hoods also the sources of the degrees 
by the use of college colors. The president or a representative of 
the trustees of Princeton, Columbia, Yale, and New York Univer- 
sity were the most active members of this commission.’”’ Mr. Leon- 
ard, whose words are being quoted, was called in as technical ad- 
viser. The commission offered its code to all institutions. This code 
was adopted by the leading colleges and universities and is in general 
use throughout the country. The Intercollegiate Bureau of Aca- 
demic Costume was chartered and undertook the work of registering 
the official colors in their official arrangements as the various institu- 
tions adopted them. Think of the labor involved in keeping distinct 
the hood linings of the more than 700 institutions that use the inter- 
collegiate system in the United States, the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
Turkey, Syria, and Canada. 

The wording of the object of the Intercollegiate Bureau, as stated 

in its charter, should have a particular appeal for registrars. It is 
“To establish and maintain a library relating to the universities, 
professional, technical, and advanced schools and colleges of the 
world particularly as to their membership and their ceremonial and 
other public appearances, including their caps, robes, badges, ban- 
ners, arms, and other regalia used on such occasions; to maintain 
a register of statutes, codes and usages, designs and descriptions 
of the articles of academic costume and regalia with their correct 
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colors, materials, qualities, sizes, proportions, and arrangement 
thereof; to promote social intercourse among members of univer- 
sities and colleges and to disseminate information on the subjects 
above mentioned.” The bureau strives to keep from confusion the 
distinctive details of symbolic academic costume and to aid, without 
charge, all institutions with any information in its possession. 

Such were the beginnings of the modern pageant known as 
Commencement. To obtain information in regard to just exactly 
how it is done, that tried and trusted friend of our profession, the 
questionnaire, was used. This questionnaire was sent to about one 
hundred and twenty-five of the leading colleges and universities of 
the country. The percentage of responses was very high. My sincere 
thanks are hereby extended to the registrars and other officials who 
so promptly sent the desired information. 

Some institutions graduate students at the end of each quarter 
or semester, but this paper refers only to the more generally observ- 
ed June Commencement. The Commencement season varies in 
length from one to six days, though three or four seem to be the 
most usual number. With modifications, the general scheme is 
Alumni Day, Baccalaureate Sunday, Class Day, and Commence- 
ment Day. Two or more of these activities may be included in one 
day or an extra day, such as Fraternity Day, may be added. Of the 
one hundred twenty institutions reporting, only two say they do 
not have a Baccalaureate sermon; twelve do not have a period dur- 
ing Commencement set aside for alumni activities and twenty-eight 
do not have a Senior Class Day at Commencement time. 

The social activities of the Commencement season naturally 
center about the senior class. But these activities are so intermingled 
with those of the alumni and the fraternities that they cannot be 
separated in the enumeration. Listed as alumni or senior class ac- 
tivities are to be found the following: business meeting and election 
of officers, dinners with or without speeches, banquets, class dinners, 
sunset supper at stadium, luncheons for graduating classes, break- 
fast for senior honor societies, picnics, barbecue on campus at noon, 
luncheon and boat ride, teas, garden parties, receptions by the pres- 
ident or the faculty, class reunions, alumni procession, alumni ball, 
illumination of campus, golf tournament, faculty-alumni get to- 
gether, sightseeing tour, dramatic or musical productions, concerts, 
beer parties, song fests, cards and dancing, fraternity socials, home 
coming, class stunts, Phi Beta Kappa meetings, initiations and din- 
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ners, song competitions, tour of campus, Festival of Lanterns, 
alumni plays, band concerts, movies for class reunions, fraternity 
meetings, memorial services, baseball games, water sports, ivy day 
procession, planting of ivy, “‘senior sing-out’’ and “senior swing- 
out.” 

Several institutions report another alumni activity that is gaining 
favor and is variously known as an Alumni College, Alumni Uni- 
versity, or Alumni Seminar. These are occasions on which the 
alumni gather for a little more serious business than most of the 
activities listed above, their “‘re-education.”’ At the University of 
Michigan the Alumni University is a period of one week following 
Commencement during which lectures are given by ten prominent 
professors. Other colleges are making use of this or a similar plan 
after Commencement, or, as is the case at my own college, at some- 
time during the college year. 

Most institutions have only two really “official” occasions during 
Commencement—the baccalaureate service and the graduating ex- 
ercises. Much effort is spent in trying to get the best speakers possible 
forthesetwo occasions. The speakers usually receive an “honorarium” 
for their services. The baccalaureate service is usually held at eleven 
o’clock on Baccalaureate Sunday but some institutions prefer an 
evening or an afternoon hour. Seniors and faculty are required or 
“expected” to attend. Academic costume is generally used. 

The climax of the week and the year is reached on Commence- 
ment Day. The hour for these exercises varies greatly. The Uni- 
versity of Texas seems to be the most energetic university on rec- 
ord. Graduating exercises begin there at 8:00 a.m. But the major- 
ity of us are lazier or more conventional and begin at 9:30, 10:00, or 
10:30 a.m. Quite a number of colleges and universities, including 
some of the larger ones such as Columbia, George Washington, Johns 
Hopkins, Northwestern, Universities of Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, and North Carolina hold their exercises in the afternoon 
or evening. The ‘‘sunset hour’ is used by several. Graduating ex- 
ercises held at some beautiful out-of-door spot at sunset are an 
experience that lingers long in one’s memory. 

The order most usually followed on Commencement Day is: aca- 
demic procession, processional and other music, invocation, address, 
announcements, conferring of degrees, and recessional. Musical 
“selections are sometimes interspersed throughout the program. 
The “Academic Procession” is, of course, the most spectacular 
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part of the performance. Onlookers whose major interests lie outside 
the realm of education, as well as the members of the college com- 
munity, get a thrill at the impressive sight of the dignitaries and 
candidates clothed in long black robes which are lightened by the 
brilliant and varied colors of the hoods. The order for this procession 
varies slightly to meet local needs but the universities follow more 
or less the following order: the university marshal, the president of 
the university and the speaker of the day, the chairman of the 
board of trustees, the trustees and official guests, the deans of the 
colleges, the faculties of the several colleges, the officers of adminis- 
tration, the candidates for advanced degrees, the candidates for the 
Bachelor’s degree. The alumni frequently form part of the proces- 
sion. In the less complicated colleges of liberal arts, the order of 
the procession is simpler. In some of the larger institutions only 
the full professors are in the procession, but in most colleges all 
members of the faculty are included. Almost without exception the 
faculty take their places in the line in the order of their rank. At 
some institutions, such as the University of Chicago, the procession 
is formed in reverse order with the most important dignitaries at 
the rear. Weather permitting, the procession is formed at a place 
some distance from the place where the exercises are to be held and 
marches to the chapel or auditorium to music furnished by the 
local band or orchestra. 

In the majority of institutions the officials, faculty, and candi- 
dates for honorary degrees are seated on the rostrum while candi- 
dates for Bachelors’ degrees are seated in the auditorium im- 
mediately in front of the rostrum. 

In describing the ceremony attendant upon the conferring of 
degrees in course, I shall quote certain passages from an article pub- 
lished in The University (of Chicago) Record, July 1930, under the 
title, “The Procedure and Ceremonies of Convocation”’: 


The position of each individual in each*group is predetermined by the 
arrangement of the individuals for the degree ceremony. In the nave of the 
University Chapel the candidates in the several groups are arranged alpha- 
betically by student marshals and aides. In the choir, Trustees, members of 
the Faculties, and guests are seated. Before the south end of the eastern 
choir benches is the President’s Convocation chair. The Convocation Orator 
sits in the preacher’s seat below the pulpit; the Convocation Chaplain across 
from him in the chaplain’s seat; the Trustees in the front choir benches. The 
presenting deans occupy the southerly ends of the choir benches, to facilitate 
their duties; the Recorder and the Assistant Recorder sit in chairs to the right 
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rear of the President’s chair, where on a table are the diplomas and hoods. 
The Marshal’s seat is next to the organ console. Responsibility for all details 
of seating, upon faithfulness to which depends in large part the ease and dig- 
nity of the exercises, rests upon the Marshal of the University, whose symbol 
is an ebony, gold-mounted baton. 

All persons in the procession remain standing in their places until the 
President and the Convocation Orator reach their seats. When the President 
removes his cap and takes his seat, all do likewise. Immediately the President 
announces the prayer and introduces the Convocation Orator. At the con- 
clusion of the convocation address, the President dons his cap, as representing 
the authority of the University, rises, and says: “Attention is called to the 
following awards and honors.” He then calls attention to each honor, scholar- 
ship, prize, and medal awarded for especial achievement or for excellence in 
a specific field of work, and degrees are then conferred. The President, still 
wearing his cap, seats himself in the Convocation chair. Candidates for titles 
and degrees are presented by their deans in order. 

When a dean steps out to face the President, candidates to be presented 
by him rise in their places and proceed in previously arranged alphabetical 
order to the choir, escorted by marshals and aides. When the head of the 
column reaches the dean, the dean presents the candidates; the President 
confers the degree and hands each candidate, as he approaches, his diploma, 
which the Recorder passes to the President. 


An example of the formula used by the deans in presenting the 
candidates is as follows: 

Mr. President, These students, having satisfactorily completed the general 
studies prescribed by the Faculty of the undergraduate colleges of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, and the special programs approved by their de- 
partments, are now presented for the appropriate Bachelor’s degree. 

The President, conferring the degree of Bachelors of Arts, Philosophy, or 
Science, uses the following formula: ‘‘Candidates from the Colleges: on the 
recommendation of the Faculty of the Colleges, and by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Board of Trustees, I confer upon you the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Philosophy, or Bachelor of Science, as in each 
case is appropriate, and in testimony thereof present to you these diplomas.” 

The same formula, appropriately modified, is used in conferring the other 
degrees. When conferring the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor of 
Jurisprudence, the formula is modified as follows: ‘“‘In testimony thereof I 
give to you these hoods which you may wear as Doctors of the University of 
Chicago, and also these diplomas.” 

Honorary degrees are given at regular or special convocations after the 
conferring of the degrees in course. The candidate is presented by the head 
or chairman of the appropriate department, and the President in conferring 
the degree uses a special formula for each candidate. The appropriate diploma 
is presented by the President, and the appropriate hood placed on the candi- 
date by the Marshal. 


Such a ceremony as that of Commencement at a large university 
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or even at a small college cannot be successfully carried out without 
great foresight and the most careful planning. Who does this plan- 
ning? Sometimes the registrar does all of it,,sometimes he is re- 
sponsible only for the diplomas or the seating of the candidates for 
degrees, sometimes he has no responsibility in the matter. Some- 
times there is a Commencement committee, of which the registrar 
may or may not be a member, which makes all plans and instructs 
the marshal or marshals. The head marshal may be a student but 
is most often a member of the faculty appointed by the president. 

The dean or registrar or faculty marshal, whoever the duty de- 
volves upon, must prepare and disseminate very detailed directions 
to the seniors and other participants. The larger universities issue 
printed pamphlets giving specific directions as to exactly what is 
to be done on each occasion. Smaller institutions may issue mimeo- 
graphed instructions, even going so far as to give the number of the 
auditorium seat to be occupied by each candidate. The candidates 
are told that they are expected to observe certain uniformities 
respecting the clothing worn with academic attire. Women should 
wear white dresses with black shoes and hose. Men should wear 
black shoes and dark trousers. Cap or mortar board etiquette is 
very important. Some institutions use the different colored tassels 
to distinguish the courses—others use the black tassel exclusively 
except in the case of the doctors who may wear the gold tassel. 
The tassel is worn on the left side of the front of the cap by those 
already holding a degree. Seniors wear the tassel on the right side 
until after the degree has been conferred. Then the tassel is trans- 
ferred to the left side of the cap. Women wear their caps through 
the whole of each exercise. Men remove their caps when they sit 
down and put them on whenever they rise. 

Before closing I must say just a word about diplomas. A few of 
the larger universities distribute the diplomas from offices after 
Commencement exercises are over, but the majority seem to give 
out the diplomas at the time the degrees are conferred and pride 
themselves on seeing that each graduate receives his own diploma. 
In many colleges the registrar presides over the table of diplomas 
and hands each diploma to the president who in turn hands it to 
the candidate. Time was when all colleges used big sheepskin diplo- 
mas that could be framed and hung in the ambitious recipient’s 
room or professional office. More and more colleges each year seem 
to be adopting the use of the small 6X8 diploma in a flat leather case. 
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Other details might be mentioned but our friend from Mars is 
probably dizzy by this time. 


CHECKING FOR GRADUATION 
H. W. CHANDLER 


Checking for graduation, like all the other functions of the regis- 
trar, varies with the size and type of institution. The procedure is 
not uniform in all colleges and universities, and it is very doubtful 
if it could be uniform. Methods must differ because in some institu- 
tions all records are kept in the office of the registrar, in other insti- 
tutions all records are kept in the deans’ offices, and in others records 
are kept both in the office of the registrar and in the deans’ offices. 

With the reorganization of a number of institutions, and the con- 
templated reorganization of others, it is rather difficult to discuss 
the procedure of checking for graduation. A few years ago practical- 
ly all institutions used some form of credits, such as semester hour 
credit, term hour credit, year hour credit, et cetera. Today a number 
of institutions have dispensed with clock hours, specific credits, and 
class grades as prerequisites to the completion of their programs. It 
is evident, therefore, that checking for graduation in such an insti- 
tution as this would.be entirely different from that in an institution 
which still uses credits and grades. I shall discuss the function of 
checking for graduation as it existed in the past and as it exists in 
most of our institutions today. 


Permanent Record Card 


Before one can begin checking a student’s record for graduation, 
it is necessary that a complete record of the student’s college 
achievement be available. Such a record is usually kept on some 
form of permanent card. In addition to essential personal informa- 
tion about the student, the permanent record card should include 
complete information on the following items: 


(a) Entrance units 

(b) College credits earned 

(c) Penalties 

(d) Quality of credits earned (grades and honor or quality points) 
(e) Designation of courses for content 

(f) Faculty actions relative to the curriculum 

(g) Honors courses 
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(h) Independent work 
(i) Comprehensive examinations 
(j) Theses 


It is not assumed that the above list is complete. Of necessity 
it will vary with the methods employed and records kept in various 
institutions. However, all items affecting the graduation of the stu- 
dent should be included on such a record. A discussion follows of the 
individual items listed above. 

(a) All entrance units should be listed by subject, the degree of 
itemization being determined by the extent to which the institution 
requires specific entrance units for a given curriculum. 

(b) The credits earned should be designated in such a manner that 
an easy summary can be made at any time. A running summary is 
very useful. 

(d) Quality points, honor points, or similar designations should 
be entered in such a way that a summary may be made at any time 
showing the relation of credits to honor or quality points. A running 
summary is useful here also. 

(e) Courses must be designated by some method, as by number, 
descriptive title, or both, to indicate the course content. The desig- 
nations should be devised according to a definite and economical 
system. Abbreviations used should be convenient, orderly, econom- 
ical, and unambiguous. 

(f) Faculty actions relative to substitutions or curricular devia- 
tions in graduation requirements must be noted. 

(g) Honors courses should be indicated, so that allowance may be 
made for any privileges and evaluations incident to such courses. 

(h) A record of independent work should be included for the 
reasons given in (f) supra. 

(i) A record of comprehensive examinations taken and the stand- 
ing thereon must be included. 

(j) In cases requiring a thesis, a notation must be made covering 
the title and acceptance of the same. 

If the permanent record of the student contains these and any other 
items required by the individual institution, one is in a position to 
check the student’s record for compliance with graduation require- 
ments. All entries on the permanent record card must be carefully 
checked as they are placed thereon. Then it will not be necessary 
to make a complete check of the card for accuracy before beginning 
a check for graduation. 
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The Check Sheets 


The actual checking of the record of a candidate for graduation 
is best accomplished by the use of ‘‘check sheets.”’ Some institutions 
may find it possible to use the permanent record card itself instead 
of the check sheets. This procedure, however, is not always desir- 
able nor practicable, and check sheets can be devised which will 
greatly facilitate the work. 

The essential feature of a check sheet must be that it actually 
checks all items which must be considered. At the University of 
Florida we make use of various check sheets, each one adapted to 
a particular college or curriculum. All check sheets should include 
certain fundamental items, and should differ only in so far as each 
is devised to check its particular content requirement for the degree 
sought. I wish here to discuss the essentials of any check sheet, one 
which can be adapted to any situation. 

It is assumed that admission requirements are carefully checked 
at the time of admission, and that all entrance conditions that 
must be removed within a given time have been checked at the 
expiration of that time. In case the entrance condition is to be 
satisfied by additional credits fc: graduation, the responsibility for 
which rests with the student, then it is necessary to include entrance 
deficiencies on the check sheet. 

The aggregate credit requirement for the curriculum from which 
the student seeks graduation should be entered. Against this re- 
quirement should be listed the credits earned by the student to 
date, and the number of credits for which the student is registered 
at the present time. In addition to this, compensation must be made 
for any penalty credits imposed upon the student. An inspection of 
the result will indicate whether the student is in a position to gradu- 
ate as far as credit earned is concerned. 

If the institution prescribes a certain honor point or quality point 
reciprocity for credits required for graduation, the check sheet should 
provide a space for indicating the total number of honor points 
earned to date, and the total number required for graduation. A 
deduction of the former total from the latter will indicate the number 
of honor points, if any, which the student must earn in the current 
term to meet this requirement. An inspection of the result of this 
check will indicate, also, whether the student has qualified for hon- 
ors graduation. 
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After checking to ascertain whether the student has earned or is 
in the process of completing the total credits required for graduation 
in his curriculum, his work must be inspected to see if he will meet 
the course requirements for his curriculum. The inspection for this 
purpose must take account of constants, groups, majors, and minors. 
The total credits obtained on this check should tally with the ag- 
gregate credit total obtained in the first check. If any deficiencies 
in groups, majors, or minors are noted in the last check, the perma- 
nent record card should be inspected to see if any substitution of 
courses has been permitted. 

A space should be provided for indicating whether comprehensive 
examinations (where they are used) have been completed. 

A report of a completed check of the student’s record is essential, 
and provision should be made for filing it. 

Specifically, the method which we use at the University of Florida 
may be outlined as follows. When a student registers at the begin- 
ning of the year, he must answer the following question on the regis- 
tration blank: ‘“‘Will you be a candidate for a degree at the end of 
the first term?...... Second term?...... ”” As soon as possible after 
registration, a list is made of those expecting to graduate at the end 
of the first term, and one of those expecting to graduate at the end 
of the second term. A definite date is set on which all applications 
for degrees must be in the hands of the registrar. On this day we 
check the applications against the list made from the registration 
cards, and all students who have not applied are notified to report 
to our office immediately. In this way we have an accurate check 
to determine if all applications have been made. 

The next step is to prepare a check sheet for each candidate. This 
sheet includes the following information: (1) Name of student, (2) 
campus address, (3) degree applied for, (4) entrance credits, (5) 
credits required in curriculum, (6) credits earned to date, (7) credits 
now registered for, and (8) honor points needed for graduation. 
After this, there is a space provided for the signature of the regis- 
trar. Following this is the statement: “If the candidate passes the 
work he is now registered for, all curriculum requirements for the 
degree above named will be satisfied,” and a space provided for the 
signature of the dean. 

For some curricula all checking is done by the registrar’s staff, 
and a single check sheet has been devised for all items, including cur- 
riculum content. In other cases the checking for curriculum content 
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is done by the dean of the college concerned, and a second check 
sheet is used for this purpose. 

Three copiesof the summarizing sheet are prepared by the registrar 
and sent to the dean, who checks the sheets with his records. If he 
finds no differences or deficiencies, he signs the sheets, keeps one copy 
and returns the other two copies to the registrar. If the dean’s 
records do not correspond to the summarizing sheet, he then checks 
with the records in the registrar’s office and mistakes are rectified. 
After all sheets have been returned to the registrar, he signs them, 
keeps one copy and mails the other copy to the student. In this 
way we have a complete check on the student and know exactly 
what he must do in order to receive his degree. This gives us a 
double check on everything except the curriculum requirements. 

This method has been in use at the University of Florida for the 
past few years and has been satisfactory. With slight modifications 
it could be adapted for use with sorting machines. 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE IN A SMALL 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


Grapy S. PATTERSON 


When Mr. Hoffman offered me a liberal range of subjects from 
which to choose one for a brief discussion this afternoon, ‘‘Registra- 
tion Procedure” made the strongest appeal to me. This is probably 
accounted for by the fact that I have, during the last few years, 
made a special study of registration procedure. Several of you have 
furnished valuable suggestions and outlines of plans in use in your 
institutions. From these I have endeavored to select the methods 
which seem most valuable and which were particularly adapted to 
an institution of one or two thousand students. As I present the plan 
of registration now in use at Wake Forest, I realize that it is far 
from perfect; and I hope that a discussion may be stimulated which 
will be most helpful to all of us. 

Contrary to the practice at many institutions, we set aside the first 
two weeks in May for pre-registration and require each student not 
graduating to consult his adviser and present to the registrar’s office 
an approved program for the following years, complete in every 
detail. Prior to the designated period, lists of courses available, with 
schedules, are posted on bulletin boards and furnished advisers. But 
my field is registration procedure, and not pre-registration. The two 
seem difficult to separate in a proper discussion of the subject. 
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It is obvious that our work is nearly half done when we have 
made adequate preparation for the fall registration period. There 
must be printed instructions for students, instructions for the guid- 
ance of advisers, registration permits for all applications approved, 
class tickets prepared for each section of each course offered, files 
for the careful distribution of the completed tickets for instructors 
and other details which would fill a book. 

Let us now go with a junior through the registration hall. As he 
approaches the entrance at 10:15, he observes not more than fifty 
students waiting in line. These hold tickets, secured earlier in the 
morning, which permit admission at 10:30. As the fifty tickets for 
each half hour have been exhausted through 2:30, our junior re- 
ceives a three o’clock ticket and an instruction sheet. He may go 
away and use his time to advantage until nearly three o’clock. (For 
this method of limitation of admissions to the registration hall, I 
am indebted to Mr. Steimle who presented the plan last year.) The 
student now enters the hall and fills in a matriculation card. At the 
first desk he presents the card and receives the schedule card pre- 
pared during the May pre-registration. If changes are desired, he 
proceeds to the desk of his adviser who is determined by the stu- 
dent’s major subject. If, however, the student has neglected pre- 
registration, he pays two dollars at once and receives a blank sche- 
dule card and a credit memorandum (exhibit) prepared in triplicate. 
This indicates what prescribed courses are completed and due, 
what major and minor courses are completed and due, and the total 
credits completed. He consults his adviser and has his schedule 
card approved. 

The student is now ready for the section clerks. He finds that their 
desk consists of a cabinet containing a number of small compart- 
ments, one labeled for each section of each course offered. The 
compartments are alphabetically arranged and contain the class 
tickets which were prepared in accordance with the number of stu- 
dents permitted to enrol in each section. (For the cabinet idea I 
am indebted to Mr. Diehl, of Los Angeles Junior College, and Dr. 
Wilson, of the University of North Carolina.) A section clerk selects 
the class tickets indicated by the student’s schedule card and passes 
the cards to the checking clerk. He checks the tickets against the 
schedule card and passes the cards to the name clerks, especially 
chosen for legible writing. They write the student’s name on the 
four or five class tickets and pass the cards along to the distributors. 
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Each student could write his own name on the class tickets, but we 
have found it desirable to have the tickets made by only a few 
selected persons. The distributors file these 3X5 class tickets be- 
hind guides labeled for each section of each course offered. The 
student is given a blank schedule card on which he reproduces the 
original for his guidance in class attendanec. He must present the 
original schedule card at the last desk in return for which he receives 
a permit for registration and payment of fees at the bursar’s office. 
This permit must be presented to the guard at the exit of the hall 
as proof that the student has followed the proper registration pro- 
cedure. 

The student now proceeds to the bursar’s office and pays his fees. 
He holds his receipt and his copy of the schedule card. He locates a 
bulletin board and determines the meeting place of each section 
with which he is concerned. 

Let us consider a freshman. He registers on the first of the two 
days in the fall registration period. After he has consulted an ad- 
viser and had his schedule card approved, he approaches the section 
clerks and from that point follows exactly the same procedure as 
any other student. 

A student who has been admitted from a junior college with two 
years’ advanced standing credit is given a credit memorandum on 
which his approved credits have been summarized for the conveni- 
ence of his adviser. After he has secured his approved schedule, he 
proceeds to the section clerks and follows the same route as other 
students. 

Now, what do we find in the registrar’s office at the close of the 
registration period? An alphabetical file of matriculation cards, an 
alphabetical file of schedule cards, and the completed class tickets 
arranged carefully by sections. Before classes begin the following 
morning, members of the faculty call at the office for their tickets 
which serve as class rolls and are supplemented as late registrations 
occur. 


THE REGISTRAR’S ANNUAL REPORT 
E. J. MATHEWS 


I shall discuss this subject under the significant paragraph head- 
ings of Who, Why, What, and How. 

Wxuo—You see, I am making an easy beginning in the hope of 
gaining strength as I go forward with this discussion. Naturally, 
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the Registrar’s Annual Report should be made by the registrar, at 
least nominally. Of course, he must have the assistance of members 
of his staff and in many cases, as in my own, that is quite con- 
siderable. 

Wuy—tThe president and governing board must form judgments 
and make decisions with reference to many matters on which data 
in the registrar’s office would shed light. Isn’t it very much better 
to have these judgments and decisions based upon carefully pre- 
pared facts rather than upon mere opinions and guesses? Also, I 
think it is a better plan to have material worked up in a period of 
relative quiet and issued at regular intervals each year than to pro- 
vide information in hurried piecemeal fashion as the president 
might call for it as he needed enlightment on a particular subject 
at intervals during the year. 

Some members of the faculty, an occasional newspaper or journal 
in the state, and now and then an individual citizen in the state 
will find the registrar’s report, or portions of it, both interesting 
and profitable. It will, furthermore, furnish information of a definite 
sort when needed, after the manner of an encyclopedia. 

Another important reason, I think, for making a more or less 
formal report is that it furnishes inspiration and incentive to the 
organization to study carefully at least some of the data abounding 
in the registrar’s office. In other words, research is stimulated by a 
channel for publicity and preservation. 

Wuat—As to the ‘“‘what” of a registrar’s report, I will simply in- 
clude here the Table of Contents of my own last report and will 
make some comments on some of the items. Some of the tables we 
do not print every year, but only at intervals. For example, it is of 
value to observe trends with reference to special examinations for 
advanced standing and for the removal of conditions, with per- 
centages as to the number applying, passing, etc., but we are not 
printing this table every year. At least one other table that we are 
printing might well be permanently eliminated in my opinion. I 
refer to the table indicating the nativity of students. 

The most of these tables are standard and recur annually. In ad- 
dition, I think the Registrar’s Annual Report might well include 
brief studies of a special sort, studies almost entirely factual or 
statistical in form rather than of the essay or discussion type. They 
would have to be brief. When so included this information, sup- 
posedly important, is likely to be preserved and easily available for 
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later reference. In my last report, we included a five-year compari- 
son of the registration, passing, failing, and grades earned. This 
table proved of particular interest because it involved a comparison 
of depression and pre-depression work. 

Some registrars include in their annual reports a careful descrip- 
tion of all methods and plans employed during the year, with re- 
sults. Such a report is issued by Registrar Smith of the University 
of Michigan. I look for its appearance with keen interest each 
year and always find it a very considerable help to us in our office. 

How—At the University of Texas we are trying to keep records 
according to Hoyle, that is according to Bulletin No. 6, “Suggested 
Forms for Enrolment Reports of Colleges and Universities,” pre- 
pared by the National Committee on Standard Reports for In- 
stitutions of Higher Education. The national committee is to be 
commended, in my judgment, for insisting on figures giving actual 
attendance and number of theoretical full-time students rather 
than head counts. I think we have come to the time when head 
counts should receive little consideration in any serious study of 
college loads. 

How should the Registrar’s Annual Report be distributed? Every 
registrar could type his report and provide several carbon copies. 
This would be the simplest and least expensive plan. At present 
we are having ours lithoprinted and we are doing it at a surprisingly 
low cost. This year we were able to issue 1,200 copies of a report 
40 pages in length for the sum of $94, plus the freight charges 
from Chicago. We obtained bids from several concerns over the 
country doing this type of work and for two or three years have 
found Photo-Press, Chicago, to be the lowest bidder, and they do 
good work. But, of course, if your funds are ample, it is still better 
to print the report in the usual way. 

Needless to say that if a registrar has good statistical machines 
he can provide much more and better material for his report than 
he could otherwise. 

I believe that the Registrar’s Annual Report should be made. 
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WHAT THE 1935 GRADUATE’S RECORD 
SEOULD SHOW IN 1965 


J. G. Stipe 


My office was recently asked to give information about a man 
who entered the freshman class in 1860. The information available 
was meager. Such a request is unusual, of course, but I am con- 
fident that my successor will be called upon to give information in 
1965 about men now in college. What records should he have avail- 
able? 

A glance at the files shows that we collect a surprising amount 
of waste paper. Not infrequently a student comes to us as a college 
freshman and stays until he isan M.D. During those seven or eight 
years all sorts of odds and ends of information drift into his filing 
jacket—correspondence preliminary to admission; the application 
for admission; the high-school certificate; the permit to register; 
correspondence with parents about his progress or, more often, 
lack of progress; the state qualifying certificate for medicine; copies 
of transcripts issued for various purposes and sundry other docu- 
ments of a more or less important nature. It is not safe to consign 
any single piece of this paper to the waste basket as soon as it has 
served its immediate purpose; on the other hand, it is foolish, if 
not impossible, to preserve it all indefinitely. Just what. shall we 
keep for the zealous young man who will sit at the desk in 
1965? 

There are two documents which may be considered of permanent 
value: the matriculation card and the class report. The first of 
these, the matriculation card, will enable the future registrar to 
identify with reasonable certainty every student who has enroled 
in the institution. It is made out by the student himself, in ink, 
at the time of his first enrolment. It gives his full name, his home 
address at the time of matriculation, the place and date of his 
birth, his father’s name, his mother’s maiden name, the preparatory 
school or college previously attended, and the date of matricula- 
tion. Some of this information may be identical for different stu- 
dents; it is scarcely conceivable that all items would ever be identical 
for any two. (Even the famous five Dionnes have individual names. ) 

The class report is made quarterly by the individual instructor 
for every class taught in the University. It shows the departmental 
name and number of the course, the descriptive title, the credit 
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value, the number of hours of recitation and laboratory weekly, 
and the quarter in which it was given; it contains also a complete 
list of the students registered for the course and an indication, 
by a final grade or other appropriate symbol, of the results at- 
tained by each. The list of enrolment and the technical information 
is entered in the office. The instructor enters the grades and affixes 
his official signature. Subsequent reports on incomplete work and 
the results of re-examinations are added later. 

These class reports show every item of information about the 
student’s academic career that will be absolutely essential for the 
future. In keeping with their importance, we preserve them with 
unusual care. They are assembled annually and bound in volumes 
of convenient size. They are arranged by quarters within each 
division of the University and alphabetically by subjects within the 
quarter. To facilitate their interpretation, a printed schedule is 
bound with each group of quarterly reports. For protection the 
volumes are stored in a fire-proof vault. 

The third document which should be preserved with care is the 
permanent record card. It is, in effect, a copy of the matriculation 
card, a summary of the admission credit, and a copy, by quarters 
for the individual student, of the class reports. It is not an original 
record but rather a transcription and is subject to the errors of a 
copyist. In any case of dispute or disagreement, the original class 
report is the definitive source of information. At the same time the 
record card, because of its convenience for reference, should be re- 
garded as a part of the permanent files. 

This permanent record card, to serve its full usefulness while 
the student is in college, must carry information which is of little 
importance for the future. I refer to the records of disciplinary 
action, of absences, and similar entries. Such information ceases to 
be of value when the student terminates his academic career with 
us and elsewhere. Personally I do not see the need of perpetuating 
the fact that John Doe was on probation in the fall of 1935 for 
failing mathematics or that Richard Roe was dismissed from college 
for offending a prominent politician by an editorial utterance. In 
transcribing old records, only the pertinent academic history should 
be given unless definite information is requested about conduct. 

One other item of information which the permanent record should 
show is the termination of the student’s academic career, whether 
by graduation or voluntary or involuntary withdrawal. This in- 
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formation is usually available also in the annual register, either 
definitely or by implication. 

What disposition shall we make of the accumulation of debris 
which collects in the files from year to year? Our plan is to discard 
the greater part of it shortly after the student terminates his course. 
Documents that bear directly on records of high-school and college 
work are preserved, since in our section, where the life of a college 
is somewhat precarious, such records are sometimes not kept by the 
institution which issues them. We also preserve state qualifying 
certificates for professional students, and an occasional document of 
another sort which may appear to possess some intrinsic value for 
the future. We are now considering the return of these documents to 
the student ten years after he leaves college. We propose to leave 
to the alumni office the keeping of all personal data. 

To summarize, the two documents that are indispensable for 
the future are the matriculation record and the instructor’s class 
report. From these every essential item of the academic record could 
be restored if every other record were destroyed. They are the 
original sources, the vouchers of the academic bookkeeper. To them 
should be added, for convenience of reference, a recapitulation in 
the form of a permanent record card. It goes without saying that 
every institution should preserve a complete file of the annual 
catalogue with its register of students and graduates. With such 
records, perhaps we may not be such old fogies as our successors will 
think we were. 








SECTION A—UNIVERSITIES, PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


I. Absences—Methods of Handling and Regulations in Various In- 
stitutions. J. A. Gannett, University of Maine. 


It was agreed that compulsory attendance seems to be waning and 
the trend is toward leniency with more freedom especially to seniors 
and honor students. Many schools have abandoned recording of 
absences altogether; three or four of these include freshmen. In 
some schools the only way the registrar’s office is aware that a stu- 
dent is withdrawing is the bursar’s report of a refund of fees. Mr. 
West of Minnesota stated that the registrar’s office sometimes 
learned that a student had withdrawn from the postmaster who re- 
ported that the student no longer called for his mail. These, of 
course, are extreme cases and not the general rule. 


II. Conditioned Scholarships. J. R. Sage, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts. 


This topic is interpreted to mean scholarships given with “strings 
attached.’’ In several cases when students have attempted to trans- 
fer to other institutions, the institution giving the scholarship has 
demanded a repayment of the total amount of scholarship before a 
clear record is released. Several instances were given by various 
delegates. The consensus of opinion was that it is unfair for a college 
to demand repayment of amounts which had been given under the 
guise of ‘“‘scholarship.’’ The only exception to this is in the case of 
specific vocational work. Example—training for the ministry. The 
majority believe that a student should repay the money expended if 
he decides not to enter the ministry so that this money can pass on 
to someone interested in the work. 

The question was referred to the Committee on Special Projects 
for further study. 


III. The College Catalogue. C. F. Ross, Allegheny College. 
Mr. Ross raised the following problems concerning the publication 
of college catalogues: 
1. Size—lack of uniformity. 
331 
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2. Place of printing the name of college—sometimes this appears 
on front cover, sometimes on backbone. 

3. Dates for catalogues not uniform for current year—some pub- 
lished in spring and some in fall. 

4, Separate colleges of the University not always noted. 

5. Expenses not clearly set forth. 


Many opinions regarding the publication of catalogues were ex- 
pressed by the members. Mr. Kerr, Arkansas, stated that one should 
know the purpose of a catalogue in order to know about date of 
publication. Spring, however, seems the most logical time. 

Mr. Steggert, Loyola, Chicago, reported that the institutions in 
Illinois have adopted certain standards in regard to college cata- 
logues: that the size of the catalogue shall be six by nine; that the 
inscription of name be on backbone—reading from left to right; 
that the catalogue have a square back instead of a saddle back. 

Mr. Quick, University of Pittsburgh, stated that the “Report on 
Duties” from registrars showed that many registrars do help with 
the publication of the catalogue. Mr. Quick emphasized the im- 
portance of clear statements of fees—suggested the merging of all 
items of expenses under ‘‘ Tuition.” 


IV. Elimination of Credit Hours as Units of Measurement. C. W. 
Helmstadter, Municipal University of Omaha. 


Mr. Miller, Chicago, reported that the office records credits for 
the purpose of transfer. These grades are labeled as ‘‘transfer’’ 
grades. 


V. Grade Distribution. J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh. 


This subject brought up much discussion from members. Mr. 
Love, Oberlin, explained the experiment at Oberlin. The faculty 
there adopted the ranking system. In each class students are ar- 
ranged in rank as to accomplishment. In classes where the number 
is more than fifteen, the faculty member applies the curve conver- 
sion. For interpretation these conversion tables are as follows: First 
ten per cent, A grades; next thirty per cent, B grades; next fifty 
per cent, C grades; and ten per cent D grades. This scale applies only 
to passing marks. The faculty is divided as to the value of this 
system. 

Mr. Bright raised the question of using the curve for long run 
distributions; not for classes, stating that at the Carnegie Institute 
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of Technology distributions of grades were made in every depart- 
ment at end of each year. 

Mr. Love said that exceptions could be made that a group could 
be elevated by adding to either end of scale. 

Mr. McGinnis stated that in his institution, East Carolina State 
Teachers College, the distribution of grades for the entire student 
body will approach normal curve. 

Mr. Curtis, Lehigh, said that he did not feel that the distribution 
would come out on the bell-shaped curve with the usual size of 
college classes. 

It was agreed, however, that the ranking system has brought 
about some uniformity in grading. 


VI. State Regulation of Private Institutions of Higher Learning with 
Reference to the Existence and the Flourishing of Diploma Mills. 
R. W. Bixler, University of Chicago. 


It was agreed that this topic is a general problem and the names 
of several of these ‘‘so-called institutions’? were mentioned. Mr. 
Bixler stated that the North Central Association and the National 
Education Association were pioneers in the fight against diploma 
mills and recommended that the A.A.C.R. solicit their support and 
the support of other organizations of national scope in co-operation 
with the state association of registrars in a campaign for the revision 
of state laws in some of the states. Some states have no control over 
these ‘institutions’”—while certain states have adequate control of 
them. It was the feeling that although individual states should 
have certain regulations, the most effective work should be done 
through the regional associations. See the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions for a resolution on this subject proposed by Mr. 
Bixler and adopted by the Association. 


VII. How to Get Reports from Delinquent Faculty Members. 


This brought about much lively discussion by various members. 
All registrars have common difficulties, three classes of faculty 
members: (1) ill; (2) habitually late; (3) occasionally late. Need of 
educating the faculty was stressed and many ingenuous methods 
were suggested by various delegates. 








SECTION B—COLLEGES OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
TEACHERS COLLEGES, JUNIOR COLLEGES 
AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


THE COLLEGE SCHEDULE 
CARRIE MAE PRoBst 


There is no formula of which I have knowledge that can be used 
to set up a college schedule that will enable any student to select, 
without conflict, any combination of courses for which he is eligible, 
and that will give all members of the faculty the precise number of 
classes they wish on the particular days they may choose at the 
very hours that it is convenient for them to be teaching. The 
schedules that I have known have been worked out through an 
evolutionary process. No matter how extensive the changes may 
be from one year to another, there are always some parts of the 
schedule which remain the same. At Goucher we have just changed 
the two-semester year into a three-term year; we now have classes 
meeting four days a week instead of three days. The courses of all 
departments were reorganized so that there could be three term- 
courses where formerly there had been two semester-courses. Yet 
when we came to set up the schedule for this reorganization we did 
not wipe from the slate our entire old schedule; the places held 
by certain former courses were retained for the corresponding new 
courses. 

It is this element of permanency in the schedule which I wish 
first of all to emphasize. Just as certain instructors’ names become 
associated with certain courses, so a definite time of meeting may 
become associated with certain courses. As far as possible, courses 
which continue the same from year to year should always have the 
same place in the schedule. Courses that are likely to have large 
enrolments, courses that are popular, courses that are required of 
certain groups of students from year to year, courses that are given 
in alternate years, each such course should have its permanent place 
in the schedule. Students are urged to see their college program as 
a whole and, thus, to plan their work from year to year with some 
continuity. They are discouraged from picking up courses hap- 
hazardly without considering their contribution to the complete 
program. Particularly should the first two years and the last two 
years be planned as units. A large element of permanency in the 
schedule will greatly help the attitude of the students and will be 
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of assistance to those who are guiding them in their planning and 
in their choice of courses. Unless the curriculum is being revised 
or changed in a marked way, there need be no special disturbance 
in the schedule from year to year. Some courses may be dropped 
out, new courses may be added, but the stable courses remain in 
permanent places. 

One of the many advantages of the pre-registration is the op- 
portunity it affords of knowing the probable enrolment in courses 
and the difficulties that students are encountering in arranging 
their schedules. An unexpected interest in a course may so increase 
the enrolment that a different schedule arrangement is desirable. 
A course that under any circumstances would be elected by only a 
few students is found to have no elections on account of the time as- 
signed and must be given a new schedule placement to accommodate 
those who are now registering for it. Courses with very small enrol- 
ments or with irregular arrangement for laboratory or with any ir- 
regular arrangement for class meetings need not be scheduled but 
the time of meeting announced as “‘To be arranged,” and then 
scheduled after the registrations have come in, making the time of 
meeting such as to give the best accommodations to those interested. 
This lessening of rigidity in the schedule cannot be extended too far; 
the dangers are obvious. A certain amount is justified in our effort 
to make our machinery serve the student. 

It is well to have a good reason for placing a course in its par- 
ticular place in the schedule. Also one needs to be alert to the pos- 
sibilities of improving the schedule as a whole and making it more 
flexible. All conflicts are to be noted and studied. Are there conflicts 
between courses that students should be taking parallel? Is the 
number of students affected by a conflict large or small? Are the 
affected students from any one group? Due to poor planning at 
an earlier stage a student finds a conflict in the schedule of courses 
that he wishes to take. The conferences of this one student with 
instructors, major adviser, and dean, can create the impression 
that there is a very bad schedule difficulty. Rumors in regard to 
conflicts or congested periods of the schedule when investigated 
are usually found to be without basis of fact, but they should always 
be investigated. Conflict adjustments should be made intelligently. 
An arrangement which does not cause conflicts for one year or 
even for several years may cause trouble as the trend in election 
changes. A careful study can be made of all courses meeting at each 
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period in the schedule and the enrolments in these courses analyzed. 
Is there a proper distribution throughout the schedule of courses to 
which freshmen are eligible and similarly for each of the other 
three student groups? Is the schedule, when looked at in the in- 
terest of each one of the four student groups, as flexible as possible 
for the particular group? The courses that are usually combined 
with each one of the major fields should be known; for example, 
students majoring in English should have no difficulty in taking 
the electives in other departments that are allied with the English 
major, or courses in bacteriology offered in the department of 
physiology should not conflict with the major courses in the de- 
departments of chemistry or of biology. Before making changes in 
the advanced science courses in the Goucher schedule, representa- 
tives of the departments of biology, physiology, chemistry, and 
physics meet together and map out the probable combinations 
that their respective major students will be taking. The science 
courses are then so scheduled as to avoid conflicts in these combina- 
tions. 

There are certain definite limitations that affect class schedules, 
the chief of which is available space. After having scheduled courses 
in as nearly an ideal way as possible one comes up against the hard 
fact that there are only so many rooms in the building in which 
certain departments hold classes, or that rooms available at a de- 
sired hour are not of the proper size to accommodate the designated 
classes. The ideal arrangement frequently has to be modified be- 
cause of the lack of a proper room or even of a room at all. When 
the physical conditions are favorable it is a good plan to set aside 
a room or rooms for the exclusive use of each department. As far as 
possible, the classes of any one department should all meet in the 
same building. This is usually taken for granted in the case of the 
science departments where the laboratory equipment necessarily 
establishes departmental headquarters. 

There are also the problems arising out of the personal wishes of 
the members of the faculty for special considerations as to time 
and place of holding their classes. There are those who do not want 
early classes and those who do not want late classes, those who 
want a free day, those who want free afternoons, those who want 
uninterrupted time for working on special projects, and others with 
varied requests. It is not always possible to accommodate these in- 
structors nor is it always expedient. Schedule-making must be based 
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on the principle of the greatest good for the greatest number, and 
must be centralized. An instructor can be accommodated when one 
choice is just as good as another in the general plan, and one never 
loses anything by being accommodating. A request is best refused 
by frankly showing the instructor the whole situation. On the other 
hand it is often necessary to make a change which to the instructor 
looks arbitrary. Frankness in a personal conference is the best way 
by which to gain the co-operation and approval for a change that 
must be made in an arrangement which has been in existence for 
some time. One can usually effect any necessary change by explain- 
ing personally what is involved and what is the general objective. 

At Goucher it is our custom, as soon as the material for the an- 
nouncement of courses for the coming session is ready, to go over it 
from the standpoint of the schedule for the courses. Changes and 
adjustments in the current schedule are made as necessitated by 
changes in the courses for the coming year and as opportunity has 
arisen for improvement of the general schedule. The chairman of 
each department is then called to the office for conference, shown 
the department schedule as a separate unit and as related to the 
entire schedule, also the individual schedule of each member of the 
department staff. In this way there is a perfectly satisfactory under- 
standing in advance with the department chairman as to the allot- 
ment of courses for each member of the department and as to the 
arrangement of the time of each member of the department. It fre- 
quently happens that details are left to be worked out by the 
registrar with the individual members of the department. 

Local conditions determine the basic principles underlying the 
general scheme of a schedule. If the curriculum of the institution is 
made up of three-hour courses and Saturday is a school day, some 
such combination as Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Tuesday, 
Thursday, Saturday, will be the general scheme for the schedule 
and will make possible well-balanced student schedules. If Saturday 
is not used for class purposes then a stagger arrangement for all 
three class meetings or for two or one of the meetings would con- 
stitute the general scheme. When the curriculum is made up of 
four-hour courses and classes meet four times a week there arises the 
question of adopting a uniform day when no classes will meet, such 
as Wednesday, leaving a comparatively free day in the middle of 
the week or of adopting a stagger arrangement for the free day. 
Whatever underlying principle is to be worked out as a result of the 
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general character of the curriculum and of the local conditions, that 
principle should be very definitely adhered to and should be recog- 
nized in making the changes and adjustments which must be made 
from semester to semester or from year to year. 

The more flexible the schedule is made the more satisfactorily it 
will work. I have already suggested that the placements in the 
schedule periods be based upon the probable electives for each of the 
four groups of students. One scheme for increased flexibility is the 
placement of sections of the same course. If a course is sectioned 
and the sectioning is based on the ability of the students enroled, 
it is well to have one complete series of the sections at the same hour. 
Thus, if the students are to be divided according to ability into 
high, middle, and low groups, then three sections, caring for each 
of the groups, should be placed at the same period. This is very 
desirable when students are to be shifted from one ability group to 
another during the semester, since such shifting can be done with- 
out affecting any other part of their schedules. When sectioning is 
not based on ability a scattering of the sections of the same course 
increases the offerings for the individual student and thus increases 
the flexibility of the schedule as a whole. When a course is repeated 
in the second semester or in the second or third term, if the repeti- 
tion is placed at a period different from that at which it is given the 
first time the possibility of making the course available to a larger 
number of students is thereby increased. 

The purpose of the schedule is to make the curriculum available 
to the students to the greatest possible extent and in as orderly a 
way as possible. The characteristics of the departments of instruc- 
tion, the nature of the subject matter of the courses, the interests of 
the teaching staff all have to be given due and careful consideration. 
Schedule-making is an important function of the registrar’s office, 
because the schedule is the means by which the work of the insti- 
tution is carried on. This function, as all others performed by the 
registrar’s office, calls for clear thinking, willingness to labor over 
details, and ability to confer tactfully with individuals. 


THE REGISTRAR AS EDITOR OF THE 
COLLEGE CATALOG 
G. E. Metz 


Every year in the United States more than one thousand colleges 
and universities issue their annual catalogs. These publications vary 
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in size from a small mimeographed outline prepared by a newly- 
established college to a voluminous edition of one thousand or more 
pages compiled in two parts and distributed by one of our mammoth 
universities. The work of editing the catalog, therefore, varies, but 
it is extremely important that such a publication be of high quality 
regardless of its size. 

The college catalog is used by prospective students, their parents, 
their teachers, and advisers; by college students, faculty members, 
and administrative officers of the institution; by registrars, ac- 
crediting agencies, and bureaus of research; by textbook publishers, 
railroad agents, and travel bureaus. As a constant spokesman for 
the college, the catalog brings before the prospective patrons a vast 
array of detailed information; as a reference book, it contains a 
number of items of peculiar interest to the college student and his 
instructors; and as a record of the academic session, it includes the 
register of students and summary of enrolment. It is this multitude 
of uses and purposes to which the catalog must be directed that 
makes the task of editing it both important and difficult. 

As the admissions officer of the college, the registrar is familiar 
with the type of information requested by prospective students. 
As the custodian of scholastic records, he is acquainted with the 
questions asked by college students in planning their work to meet 
the general and special requirements for graduation. As the director 
of registration, he has the information necessary to prepare the 
register of students and the statistical summaries. As a central ad- 
ministrative officer, he knows the educational policy of the institu- 
tion and is able to examine the catalog in the light of this policy. 
For such reasons, the registrar must have a large part in preparing 
the annual publication; upon him falls heavily the duty of studying, 
comparing, and editing the information assembled so that the 
catalog may be uniform and coherent in presenting the material 
necessary to its use and purpose. 

As editor of the catalog, the registrar has to consider a multitude 
of questions. What material should be included and how should it be 
arranged? How should the information be assembled? What style of 
type, size of page, and color of binding should be used? What time of 
the year should it be issued? How should the actual editing and pub- 
lishing process be undertaken? What is wrong with the previous 
issue and how may it be improved? 

Following the college calendar and table of contents, it is sug- 
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gested that the section devoted to the personnel of the institution 
be included. This should contain the names of the trustees, adminis- 
trative officers, and members of the faculty. The faculty members 
should be listed in alphabetical order, giving the name, rank, sub- 
ject taught, institutions attended, degrees held, date of the award, 
and an account of advanced study beyond the last degree received. 

The second section of the catalog may be devoted to the general 
information of particular interest to prospective students. This 
section may include a brief historical sketch of the institution, the 
accredited standing of the college, an outline of the courses offered, 
the requirements for admission, the necessary expenses, and in- 
formation regarding student activities. 

A third section may include further information of a general 
nature but not of as great an interest to the prospective student. 
It is suggested that this part of the catalog be devoted to the institu- 
tion’s organization and government, source of support, scholastic 
rules and regulations, and a statement of the grading system. 

A fourth grouping of the material in a college catalog should in- 
clude outlines of the various curricula (or suggested programs of 
study), the requirements for graduation in each course, and a de- 
scription of each of the subjects offered by the institution. 

A final section of the publication may contain a list of the gradu- 
ates for the previous year, a register of the students enroled for the 
current session, the various statistical summaries, and an adequate 
index. 

In many institutions, the sections of material mentioned may be 
compiled in larger units, but the order in which they are given is 
suggested as appropriate to the use and purpose of the college 
catalog. 

The material for a catalog should be assembled throughout the 
year, in addition to the special effort to bring it up to date at catalog 
time. A representative of each department may be furnished with a 
catalog of the previous edition with the request that the necessary 
changes be indicated for his department. He may indicate on the 
cover the pages on which corrections have been noted. These cata- 
logs should be assembled and all changes transferred to the copy to 
be sent to the printer. It is now the work of the registrar to edit this 
material to avoid inconsistencies, bad arrangement of material, poor 
style, as well as to correct errors in spelling and punctuation. This 
necessitates reading and proof-reading the material a number of 
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times. It should be carefully examined before being sent to the 
printer; the printer should be required to read the first galley proof 
but to submit the second galley as well as the page proof to the 
registrar of the institution. 

The style of type in a college catalog need not be the same through- 
out; in fact, it is often made more attractive by variations. In 
general, the section on general information and any other material 
which may be read in its entirety may be in ten point type and 
leaded. The reference sections, such as the description of courses, 
may be in eight point. The register of students may be in six point 
type, two columns to the page. 

The color of binding may be selected in accordance with the type 
of institution. For a woman’s college, a purple or tender shade of 
blue is suggested; for a college for men, a light grey; and for a co- 
educational institution, perhaps a fairly conservative combination 
of dark grey and maroon. 

After the catalog has been published, as well as before, there is 
one outstanding criticism which is usually in order. It has been 
compiled from year to year by the usual scissors and paste method. 
At least once every five years it should be re-written in its entirety. 
If any registrar, whose catalog has not undergone a drastic revision, 
will examine the publication for his institution since its founding, 
he will find paragraphs, sentences, and many phrases and clauses 
which are as old as the institution itself. Considerable care taken in 
compiling the original material may justify its longevity, but such 
expressions should at least undergo periodic examination. 








SECTION C—THE REGISTRAR AS 
PERSONNEL OFFICER 


THE REGISTRAR’S PART IN CO-ORDINATING 
PERSONNEL WORK 


Wyatt W. Hate 


It has rightly been suggested that there are probably no two 
colleges or universities which approach the problem of personnel 
work in exactly the same way. Dr. R. A. Brotmarkle, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is responsible for the statement that ‘‘there 
is great diversity of administrative titles, duties and procedures, as 
well as present methods and future plans. The differences arising 
from varying institutional administrative set-ups make any com- 
parison invidious, even in such simple factors as titles or offices..... 
Personnel work is and will remain distinctively institutional.’ I 
certainly would interpose no objection to Dr. Brotmarkle’s state- 
ment as to necessary diversity in personnel procedure, unless it be 
to suggest that perhaps he has not gone far enough in indicating 
that personnel work “‘is and will remain distinctively institutional.” 
Rather, it appears to me that he has not gone far enough, for per- 
sonnel work that is not highly individual in its approach loses 
most of its excuse for being, so that it is not enough that personnel 
procedure vary from institution to institution, but also that it vary 
from student to student within the institution. However, my ex- 
periences in rubbing shoulders in this Association, for the past nine 
years, with registrars from large and small institutions have led me 
to feel that, regardless of what may be true of other college or uni- 
versity administrative officers, we registrars, at least, speak very 
much the same language, and have to face very much the same 
general type of problem, whether our institution be large or small, in 
Maine or California, and whether it be publicly or privately sup- 
ported. It should not be very difficult, therefore, for us to agree on 
certain fundamentals underlying the registrar’s part in co-ordinating 
personnel work. 

First of all, I believe we can agree that any personnel program 
that is worthy of the name will be founded upon as complete in- 
formation as can be secured concerning the abilities, the needs, and 
the interests of each individual student. The real motives which lie 
back of every overt human act are so complicated and deep-rooted 
in the heredity and the past experiences of the individual, and the 
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danger of giving erroneous counsel is so grave, even when one has 
secured all possible information as a basis for guidance, that it is 
doubtful that too much emphasis could be placed on the necessity 
for accurately recorded, usable information. If the greatest Teacher 
of all time could afford to spend thirty years in study and prepara- 
tion for the three short years He devoted to counseling and in guid- 
ing the thinking of the relatively small number with whom He came 
in contact, surely we can agree with the “‘justly famous statement 
of Professor Morrison,” which has so often been referred to by Dr. 
Ben D. Wood, that ‘‘ teachers should spend half of their time study- 
ing their pupils as growing individuals, and the rest of their time 
doing what that study indicates is desirable and necessary.” 

If we agree with Professor Morrison that a knowledge of the in- 
dividual student is a necessary prerequisite to any well-ordered 
plan for helping the student progress toward his educational, voca- 
tional, or personal development goals, it follows immediately that 
we must decide how and by whom the necessary data are to be 
collected and recorded. It is just here that the part of the registrar 
in co-ordinating personnel work begins to be suggested. By very 
definition, the registrar is the “authorized keeper of a register or 
of records,” or, as one other author has put it, “‘the office of regis- 
trar was created as a record bureau to serve the faculty and the 
administration.” 

But what records, you may ask, should the resigtrar assemble? 
The answer to this question is suggested in the left half of the ac- 
companying chart, to which your attention is now invited. He 
should collect all information which can be so analyzed, recorded, 
and interpreted as to be of use in the personnel program. The size 
and type of institution, the size, training, vision, and other qualifica- 
tions of the staff, and the budgetary provisions for personnel work 
will largely determine what information can be used. There is, of 
course, little or no excuse for collecting information which cannot 
or will not be used. 

First of all, the registrar must secure the pre-college record of 
each individual student. We are fast becoming aware of the fact 
that the terrible hiatus which we have been permitting between 
high school and college is inexcusable, and is one of the educational 
crimes for which we registrars must accept our share of responsibil- 
ity. In the past, we have permitted ourselves and our colleagues 
in college personnel work to flounder needlessly, because we have 
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not arranged to benefit by the experiences of the personnel officers 
of the secondary schools in dealing with the same students who 
must now look to us for guidance and counsel. As the guardian of 
the college portals, it is within the power of the registrar, largely, to 
determine just how much and what kind of information shall be 
required or requested for each applicant for admission. Each regis- 
trar, of course, must determine, in the light of the needs and desires 








of his own institution, just what information shall be required for 
each applicant concerning such items as biographical data, school 
achievement in various subjects, school and community activities, 
and extra-curricular interests. While it has not as yet been véry 
widely adopted by secondary schools, the most complete and usable 
type of pre-college record which has come to my attention is the 
cumulative personal record card and folder developed under the 
direction of Dr. Ben D. Wood, and known as the American Council 
(on Education) Cumulative Record Folder for Secondary School 
Students. You may recall that following Dr. Wood’s address to our 
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Association in Cincinnati a year ago the report of our Committee 
on Resolutions contained a recommendation, which we unanimously 
adopted, to the effect that we “urgently invite the secondary schools 
of the country to co-operate with the colleges in developing more 
constructive educational guidance by furnishing more adequate and 
systematic information regarding pupils throughout their secondary 
school careers,”’ and that our Association go on record as endorsing 
the American Council Cumulative Record as “‘the most adequate 
and feasible plan which has been recommended for the high schools.” 
The extent to which we can hope to have the secondary schools 
adopt this plan will depend, of course, entirely upon the extent to 
which we request or require this type of information as a part of 
the admission procedure in our several institutions. 

While we must depend largely upon the secondary schools for 
the type of pre-college record we can secure for our students, the 
assembling and recording of the other types of record which are 
suggested as necessary or desirable—tests record, academic record, 
health, attendance, and disciplinary record, and the activities 
record—will be more nearly at the pleasure of the registrar, as 
limited, of course, by the institutional organization and budgetary 
provision. The titles suggested for these four types of record are 
largely self-explanatory, so that it is not necessary that we discuss 
each of these in detail. Suffice it to say that the alert registrar will 
provide, as largely as possible, for administering to his students 
and for recording the results of such valuable personnel aids as 
standardized psychological, aptitude, achievement, personality, and 
vocational interest tests, in addition to detailed records of the rela- 
tive academic success or failure of each student, his health and at- 
tendance, any necessary disciplinary action, and his interests as re- 
vealed by a record of his extra-classroom activities. 

The work of the registrar is by no means complete when he has 
assembled, analyzed, and recorded the various types of data which 
we have thus far suggested. Indeed, although it is conditioned by 
the manner in which he has performed these functions, his real part 
in co-ordinating personnel work begins only after this work has been 
satisfactorily completed. The administrative organization of each 
institution will determine just how much of the personnel work will 
be performed directly by the registrar, and what part can be more 
effectively handled by some other officer. Whatever the organization 
may be, the registrar, as the first and sometimes the only official of 
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the college to contact every student from the time of his applica- 
tion for admission until he has completed his course of study and is 
awarded the degree or whatever other recognition is granted as evi- 
dence of his achievement, should make it his responsibility to see 
that as nearly as possible each student is referred to that person or 
persons who can be of most help in solving the problem at hand. 

If the problem is one of choice of subjects, of methods of study, or 
of some other problem which relates to the curriculum, the registrar 
should arrange for the establishment of the contact between the 
student and the best qualified faculty or student adviser. 

Just as the registrar has a responsibility in referring the student to 
the person who can best minister to his need for curricular guidance, 
so also he has a duty to both the adviser and the student to be cer- 
tain that the adviser is provided with the pertinent records which 
the registrar has assembled and analyzed, that the adviser has any 
needed assistance in correct interpretation of the available records, 
and that he is encouraged and assisted in the proper use of them. 
For, as was suggested earlier in this paper, the registrar has little 
or no excuse for assembling or recording data unless he is willing 
also to assume responsibility for their use. He should see to it that 
his office serves as a sound depository for the records, but that in 
serving its depository function the necessity for rapid withdrawal 
of records when they can be most useful is equally as important as 
providing a place for their well-ordered safe-keeping. 

The registrar should provide for the establishment of contact be- 
tween the student and those best fitted to serve him when he is in 
need of curricular guidance. He also should be ready and willing to 
refer the student to a properly qualified person to assist him in the 
matter of what extra-curricular activities can best serve his needs 
and interests, and how and when to enter or not to enter these 
activities; in the settlement of such personal problems as proper 
recreational activities, social contacts, housing and financial prob- 
lems, philosophical or religious difficulties, or physical and mental 
health; and in an attempt to settle the oft-perplexing problem of 
vocational guidance and placement, both for part-time work during 
college days and for full-time employment when the formal part of 
the educational process shall have been concluded by graduation 
from or discontinuance of college work. 

Still another phase of the registrar’s responsibility and privilege 
in co-ordinating personal work has to do with the research which 
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must be constantly in progress if the work is to prosper and keep 
abreast of the varied and varying needs of an ever-changing social 
order for which college purports to offer a modicum of preparation. 
In his place at the hub of the personnel program, and in his capacity 
as the channel through which the various aids to good personnel 
practice flow, and the agency through which contact is established 
between the various agencies for guidance and between the students 
and the several guidance agencies, the alert registrar will be the 
first to recognize the desires and needs for curriculum revision and 
for other changes which will make for smoother interlocking of the 
spokes within the wheel and the cogs of the wheel with the outside 
world during and following college days. 

In this latter connection, the wheel would not be complete with- 
out the spoke which provides for the post-college record, for it is 
through a constant study of this post-college record of our students 
in employment and in the greater enjoyment of life that the real 
success or failure of the college personnel program is measured. 
Here, too, may we expect to discover many of the suggestions which 
will enable us to decrease the gap between college and later life 
and to provide for better adjustment of the one who has received 
the benefits of the college personnel program. 

In closing, may I pass on to you a remark made by one of the 
members of our faculty at Birmingham-Southern College, who is 
somewhat of a wag, and who thereby often succeeds in putting 
things much more aptly than those of us who are prone to be more 
serious-minded, when I showed him this chart last week. After he 
had noticed that the registrar is placed at the hub of the wheel in 
co-ordinating college personnel procedure, his pungent comment 
was; “‘Oh, I see, the registrar is where the axle grease is applied.” 








REPORTS OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
REPORT OF THE SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


STATEMENT OF MEMBERSHIP 


1934-35 COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YEARS 
1934-35 1933-34 1932-33 1931-32 1930-31 


Paid for current year*......... 633** 604 611 632 
Honorary members........... 10 9 8 9 
Unpaid dues for current year... 17 34 62 55 
Unpaid dues for current year 

and year previous.......... 11 23 24 24 

ERS ner regter fan a ire 671** 671 705 720 754 

Added sincelast convention.... 21*** 13 29 11 
Resigned or dropped during 

GCE oirexca ree asa ss 21 44 48 39 
Resigned for one yearonly..... 6 3 2 4 
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Net DECREASE.......... 


* Five members paid in advance of current year 
** Including six new members with fees credited to year 1935-36 
*** Including one new honorary member 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. W. Hourer, Second Vice-President 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
I. For the Executive Committee 


I will report first the actions of the Executive Committee during 
the interval between the meeting last year and the meeting of the 
convention this year. 

The first action of the committee was the change of date of this 
meeting from April 23-25 to the date, April 16-18. This change was 
made in order that this meeting should follow immediately the 
meeting of the North Central Association. 

The second action of the committee was the election to honorary 
membership in this Association of Miss Caroline B. Greene of Mount 
Holyoke College, which has been appropriately brought to your 
attention. 

The third action was in regard to membership in the Association 
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of a registrar who had a leave of absence for a year and did not want 
to break his relationship with the Association, although during this 
current year he was not associated with any institution. The com- 
mittee voted that this member, Mr. A. E. Kent, Registrar of State 
Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota, be allowed personal mem- 
bership on payment of the regular dues. 

Early in November Mrs. Lelia Hartman, First Vice-President of 
the Association, tendered her resignation, stating she would be in 
California and would not be able to serve. The reason, of course, was 
that she would be away from her desk and out of touch with the 
activities of the Association. This, again, was a new matter to the 
committee. The committee had some doubt of its authority under 
the old constitution to fill a vacancy, and also felt that it was un- 
willing to dispense with the services of Mrs. Hartman, even though 
they would not be available after the first of March; so the fourth 
action of the committee was a declination to accept the resignation, 
and Mrs. Hartman served actively until the first of March when 
she went to California. 

In a meeting of the Executive Committee at eight o’clock, Mon- 
day, April 15, the following actions were taken: 

It was voted that the editor be authorized to apply $25 for prizes 
for articles in the Bulletin as was done during the past two years. 

A communication from the Middle States Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars to the effect that the Civil Service Commission 
follows the practice of returning to applicants official transcripts of 
the records was read. The Middle States Association recommended 
that the Civil Service Commission be requested to return records 
no longer needed to the issuing institutions. The Executive Com- 
mittee voted to approve this recommendation and instructed the 
Secretary to inform the Civil Service Commission of the action. 

The Executive Committee met Wednesday, April 17, at 10:30 
P.M. and set April 14-16 (Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday) as 
the date of the convention for 1936 and selected Detroit, Michigan, 
as the place of meeting. I move the adoption of this report. The 
report was adopted. 


Il. For the Affiliated Regional Associations Conference 


The first meeting of the Affiliated Regional Associations Con- 
ference, as provided by the action of the Association last year and 
as incorporated in the constitution as adopted at this meeting, was 
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held at 4:15 p.m., April 17. In addition to the members of the 
Executive Committee, delegates were present representing nine 
regional associations as follows: 

H. W. Showman, Pacific Coast Association 

Ralph E. Hill, Association of Kentucky Registrars 

John C. McHugh, Illinois Association 

W. P. Clement, Texas Association 

R. M. West, Minnesota Association 

S. L. McGraw, West Virginia Association 

Edward J. sao New York State Association 

F. H. Hagemeyer 

W. M. Reeves, Oklahoma Association 

C. W. Helmstadter, Nebraska Association 


This being the first meeting of the conference, the discussion was 
rather general and informal, but the keynote of the discussion was 
co-operation between the regional associations and the national 
association. The practice of printing some of the best papers pre- 
sented at regional association meetings was commended. The con- 
viction was expressed that the work of the regional associations 
interfered in no way with the work of the national association, but 
had a definitely stimulating influence. It was pointed out that there 
are about twenty-one regional associations now active and that 
approximately fifty per cent of these were represented by delegates 
at the first meeting of the conference. The secretary was instructed 
to prepare a digest of the discussion of the conference, to be sent to 
officers of all of the affiliated branches. I move the adoption of the 
report. The report was adopted. 
Respectfully submitted, 


J. R. Roprnson, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE PERIOD 
JUNE 1, 1934, To may 31, 1935 


Balance—June 1, 1934—Checking A/c........... $ 649.31 
Savings A/c........... 2,763.08 $3,412.39 
Receipts 


Interest on savings account balance: 
sa iou tk ik oS manne $ 41.45 
NER Boos ocancves sda orsinteRele. wrancventicts 56.81 $ 98 .26 
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From membership dues: 


Subscription to Bulletin: 


ee re reese 
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CL ee ee reer re 
OTE eer TT Teer ree TT 


Sale of single copies of Bulletin and 
Re-edited Proceedings........... 
Reprints of articles in Bulletin... . 
Advertising in Bulletin (employ- 
ment service only).............. 
Sale of extra copies of Accrediting 
RBTOEE RS 0k. carer cee ere ele eos 
Bank credits—interest on drafts... 
Receipts from 1935 Convention 
DIGMOUN kt Sa ananiticacicle peua 
Receipts from combined exhibit 
space at Convention and ad- 
vertising in Bulletin............ 


Disbursements 


President’a Office. ...... 2... .6 006: 
Secretary’s Office................. 
Treasurer’s Office. ..........0066. 
Biter SOMO. oe ccs odes 6 cmcwcnrs 
Committee on Special Projects..... 
PORVERUON 555. occas vee es 


Bank charges—collection costs, 
exchange, check tax, etc......... 
Disbursements covered by 1935 
Convention receipts............ 


Balance—May 31, 1935 











$ 70.00 
160.00 
3,110.00 
40.00 
5.00 $3,385.00 
3.00 
9.00 
67.50 
3.00 82.50 
43.25 
10.93 
12.10 
1.50 
.51 
695.75 
113.50 809.25 $4,443.30 
$7,855.69 
Charges 
Against 
Budget Budget 
$ 100.00 $ 100.00 
50.00 42.20 
150.00 182.83 
2,300.00 2,130.41 
400.00 530 .82 
500.00 68.71 
$3,500.00 $3,054.97 
23.89 
809.25 3,888.11 
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$3,967.58 
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Represented by: 
M and T Trust Company—checking account.. $ 891.14 


Buffalo Savings Bank—savings account....... 3,061.34 
Meitbore witty anak feed... .... 6... ccicceccces 15.10 


$3 , 967.58 


We hereby certify that the foregoing Statement of Receipts and 
Disbursements of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
for the period June 1, 1934, to May 31, 1935, is in agreement with 
the books and correctly sets forth the financial transactions for the 
period and the funds on hand at the end of the period. 


Buffalo, New York 


June 3, 1935 
Meecu Harmon LYTLE BLACKMORE 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


In the October, 1934, number we announced that efforts to im- 
prove the Bulletin during 1934-35 would be directed along three 
lines: (1) to make it a better professional journal, (2) to introduce 
it to registrars who are not members of the Association, and (3) to 
make it better known to national advertisers as a medium for 
tapping a market for their products. 

We have tried to make it a better professional journal by im- 
proving its appearance, and by publishing papers and news more 
widely representative of the interests and activities of the members 
of the Association. The new cover design is a part of this program. 
We had some trouble getting the right shade of blue ink and the 
October number was pale, but we feel that the January and April 
numbers are entirely satisfactory in this respect. Although it ‘is 
doubtful that many have discerned it, a different type face is being 
used, which, we believe, is an improvement, and the type page has 
been increased in size from 22X38 picas to 25X40 picas. The in- 
crease in size of the type page does not alter the appearance of the 
page appreciably, but adds almost twenty per cent to its capacity 
without adding to the cost proportionately; so it is a more eco- 
nomical page. 

We did not receive as many contributions from the programs of 
the regional associations as we expected to receive. Instead of having 
so many submitted that a selection could be made, we received only 
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enough for the January number. We continue to believe, however, 
that the regional associations’ programs should produce good ma- 
terial for the Bulletin and that the contributions will increase in 
number as more of these associations affiliate with the national 
association, and as the activities of the regional associations become 
better co-ordinated through the Affiliated Regional Associations 
Conference. 

The January number, which was dedicated to the regional associa- 
tions, was sent to more than 1,000 members of regional associations 
who were not members of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. While not many new subscriptions and memberships 
can be traced to the influence of these sample copies, we believe that 
it is worth the relatively small cost and that it should be made a 
regular annual practice. Mr. Dyrness, Regional Associations’ Editor, 
contributed much to this project by corresponding with the officers 
of the regional associations and by developing a supplementary 
mailing list of their members. 

Good progress has been made in our attempt to make national 
advertisers conscious of the Bulletzn. Mr. Gladfelter, Advertising 
Manager, has developed an effective technique for approaching 
advertising managers. His forms and letters are in harmony with 
good business practices, as they need to be to impress advertising 
managers. 

We believe that the use of the commercial exhibits as a feature of 
the advertising program of the Bulletin is a good venture. Last year 
the combined receipts from advertising in the Bulletin and from 
commercial exhibits were $126.50, whereas this year the receipts 
from these two sources under the new program are $246.80. 

The prize for the best paper of the year has been awarded, by a 
vote of the editors, to Mr. A. Samuel Wallgren, Registrar of the 
North Park Junior College, Chicago, for his paper entitled ‘‘The 
Status of the Work of the Registrar in the Junior Colleges of the 
United States,” published in the January number. Mr. Wallgren’s 
paper was chosen as the best paper read at the 1935 meeting of the 
Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars and was submitted to 
the editor in accordance with the provision adopted last year for 
affiliated regional associations. 

The Editorial Board, in choosing this paper, indicated that their 
judgments were influenced by the fact that it represented an original 
investigation and expressed the hope that in the future more papers 
representing investigations would be submitted for publication in 
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the Bulletin. I wish to say, as I have said in the past, that the papers 
submitted for publication in the Bulletin constitute a true index of 
the professional character of the registrar’s work; and his colleagues, 
the presidents, the deans and professors, will come to judge him by 
this index, for they are beginning to read the Bulletin. 









Respectfully submitted, 
Roy W. Brxter, Editor 






REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 


ESTIMATE OF RECEIPTS—1935-—36 





























1934-85 1935-36 

Estimated Actual Net Estimated 

ah pach uaa e wae $ 75.00 $ 98.26 $ 70.00 

Seen 3,000.00 3,385.00 3,250.00 

ete of Bulidiin. ..... .s css cceess 50.00 43.25 40.00 

Subscriptions to Bulletin......... 75.00 82.50 75.00 
Advertising in Bulletin........... 50.00 12.10* 200 .00** 

cet niceesembeveces $3,250.00 $3,621.11 $3,635.00 


* Receipts from advertising space in employment service of Bulletin only. 
** Receipts from advertising space in employment service of Bulletin and 
commercial advertising space in Bulletin combined with Convention exhibit 














space. 
PROPOSED BUDGET—1935-36 
1934-85 1935-36 
Actual 
Budget Charges Proposed 
Against Budget \ 
Budget 
President’s Office................ $ 100.00 $ 100.00 $ 100.00 
Second Vice-President’s Office... . 25.00 
Secretary’s Office................ 50.00 42.20 50.00 
Treasurer’s Office............... 150.00 182.83 150.00 
Widitor’s ORi0e .. .. 6.6ssiacccscees 2,300.00 2,130.41 2,300.00 
Committee on Special Projects. ... 400 .00 530.82 500 .00 5 
SONVEBGION «0.06.00 <s.00 sw ee ec eve 500.00 68.71 500.00 
1S OS, CARES RL en RR $3,500.00 $3,054.97 $3,625.00 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. P. MitTcHELL, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON OFFICE 
FORMS AND FILING EQUIPMENT 


The Committee on Office Forms and Filing Equipment begs to 
submit the following report: 

During the past year the display case was examined by twenty- 
seven registrars in ten different states. It visited three state con- 
ventions and one regional convention. During the year the mem- 
bers of the committee examined many new forms submitted by 
registrars and revised the case to include the new materials. In this 
report the committee begs to recommend that the President-Elect 
instruct the new committee to continue the revision and classifica- 
tion of the serial books, to invite institutions to submit additional 
unit collections, and to request a revision of the unit collections now 
in the display case. 

During the past year the chairman of this committee was also 
appointed advertising manager of the Bulletin. The consolidation 
of these two activities has made possible a better co-ordination be- 
tween advertisers in the Bulletin and exhibitors at the convention. 
This plan has greatly augmented the amount of advertising copy 
inserted in the Bulletin and has contributed materially to the 
arrangement of the convention exhibit. 

The committee has submitted to the Editor and Treasurer a 
financial statement of the advertising in the Bulletin, the exhibits at 
the convention and the circulation of the display case. The total 
income is $246.80. The expenses involved in the circulation of the 
display case total $28.01, while $47.54 was expended in developing 
the convention exhibit and the advertising program for the Bulletin. 
The committee reports a balance of $171.25. 


Respectfully submitted, 


MILLARD E. GLADFELTER, Chairman 
Donabp R. FitcH 

E. J. Soop 

Mrs. GRETCHEN Happ 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Your Committee on Resolutions presents the following report— 
1. Whereas, the members of the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments, under the able leadership of Mr. W. L. Mayer, have willingly 
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assumed and faithfully discharged the numerous duties incident to 
the local arrangements for this meeting, thereby making our stay 
in Raleigh a most pleasant and profitable experience; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
extend to the Committee on Local Arrangements a vote of thanks 
for their effective interest and co-operation. 

2. Whereas, the representatives of North Carolina College of 
Engineering and Agriculture, Wake Forest College, Peace Junior 
College, Duke University, East Carolina Teachers College, North 
Carolina College for Women, Saint Mary’s Junior College, Meredith 
College, and the University of North Carolina have generously 
assisted in promoting the success of this meeting and 

Whereas, the administration of Duke University has courteously 
invited the members of the Association to luncheon, and 

Whereas, those kindly serving as guest speakers on the program 
of all sessions have brought much value to those in attendance, and 

Whereas, Mr. Richard Chase of the University of North Carolina, 
Mr. Claiborne Mangum and Mr. William H. Jones of St. Mary’s 
School and Junior College and the Meredith Trio of Meredith 
College added much to the program of the Annual Dinner, and 

Whereas, the management of the Sir Walter Hotel has con- 
tributed efficient and courteous service looking toward our comfort 
and pleasure; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
extend to these individuals and institutions a vote of thanks for 
their respective contributions to the success of this meeting and 
request the Secretary to communicate to them our appreciation. 

3. Whereas, Miss Caroline B. Greene, Registrar of Mount Holy- 
oke College for forty-one years and a charter member of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, retired at the end 
of the last academic yeaz, and 

Whereas, Miss Greene has been an active and valued member of 
the Association; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
record its regret at her retirement from active membership and its 
pleasure in her election to Honorary Membership in the Association, 
with the hope that she will be able to attend many future meetings 
of the Association. 

4. Whereas, since our last meeting, this Association has lost 
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through death our dearly beloved friend and member, Jennie Masters 
Tabb, who for thirty years had been Registrar and Secretary to the 
President of the State Teachers College at Farmville, Virginia, and 

W hereas, her passing is a great loss to all who numbered her among 
their friends and associates; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
enter in its records our recognition of the services and contributions 
of Jennie Masters Tabb to the welfare of our Association and the 
institution which she served, and our deep regret at her passing. 

5. Whereas, only six of the forty-eight states have fully adequate 
laws for the control of private incorporated institutions of higher 
education; and 

Whereas, eleven states exercise no control whatsoever over educa- 
tional standards in such institutions; and 

Whereas, this situation tends to foster institutions with no educa- 
tional standards, operating as business enterprises, engaged in the 
sale of certificates, diplomas, and degrees while representing them- 
selves as educational institutions, and, thereby, defrauding the in- 
dividuals who purchase their wares and discrediting American edu- 
cation; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that this Association encourage the Regional Associa- 
tions of Collegiate Registrars to study their state laws and to solicit 
the co-operation of other educational agencies in their respective 
states in urging their legislatures to make the necessary revisions 
of the laws; and that this Association, through the Affiliated 
Regional Associations’ Conference, co-operate with the regional 
associations to this end, and be it further 

Resolved, that this Association, by circulation of this resolution, 
and by other appropriate methods, bring to the attention of other 
educational organizations of national scope the status of the laws 
of the several states with reference to the control of private in- 
corporated institutions of higher education, and solicit their co-oper- 
ation, through their own agencies and instruments, in bringing 
about the needed revisions of state laws. 


Respectfully submitted, 


F. H. HaceMeyer, Chairman 
H. W. CHANDLER 
Eutma Poo.e 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee submits the following nominations: 

President: Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

First Vice-President: J. R. Sage, Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts 

Second Vice-President: Elinor R. Wells, Flora Stone Mather 
College, Western Reserve University 

Secretary: J. R. Robinson, George Peabody College for Teachers 

Treasurer: Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 

Editor: R. W. Bixler, University of Chicago 


Respectfully submitted, 


AutMA H. PREINKERT, Chairman 
H. O. WHITE 

RawpuH B. STONE 

B. J. STEGGERT 

CARRIE MAE PROBST 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL 
PROJECTS 


Nore:—In addition to the following report of special projects, the 
Committee on Special Projects organized and conducted the Wed- 
nesday morning general session. The papers by M. E. Hill, J. V. 
McQuitty, 8S. R. Doyle, E. J. Howell, J. G. Quick, and Fred L. Kerr, 
published in this number, were presented at that session. 


Attendance and Enrolment 


“Distance Factor in Enrolment at Lutheran Colleges,’ W. E. 
Tilberg, Dean, Gettysburg College. 1934 Proceedings of the National 
Lutheran Educational Conference. Apply to Dr. J. G. Wickey, 744 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

“Retention Ability of Lutheran Colleges Above the Junior Level,” 

R. C. Horn, Dean, Muhlenberg College. 1934 Proceedings of the 
National Lutheran Educational Conference. Apply to Dr. J. G. | 
Wickey, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

“Persistence in Attendance of Students Entering the University of 
Arkansas as Freshmen in September 1927 and 1928,” J. R. Ger- 
berich, University of Arkansas. Available in mimeographed form. 


Coding and Indexing 
‘A Cumulative Record for College Students and a Revision and 
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Consolidation of Records in the Office of the Dean of the College,” 
Wilhelm Reitz, University of Chicago. Completed in 1932. Typed 
copy on file in Office of Dean of Students. 

‘A 10,000 Division Code for Proper Names for Use in Connection 
with Academic Records and Hollerith Equipment,” C. L. Con- 
stance, Assistant Registrar, University of Oregon. Published by the 
International Business Machines Corporation. 

‘A Uniform System of Numbering Courses of Instruction,’ Sister 
Mary Vivian, Loretto Heights College. Available in typewritten 
form. 

‘Compilation of Card Index Covering Card for Each Important 
Staff Member Ever Employed by the University, Listing Full 
Name, Date of Birth, and Dates and Positions Held in the Univer- 
sity,’’ C. L. Constance, Assistant Registrar, University of Oregon. 

“‘Compilation of Card Index Covering Card for Each Student 
Ever Enrolled in the University, Listing Full Name, Date of Matri- 
culation, Degrees, if any, and Location of File,’”’ C. L. Constance, 
Assistant Registrar, University of Oregon. 

‘“‘Index Numbers for Pennsylvania High Schools,’”’ William S. 
Hoffman, Registrar, The Pennsylvania State College. Copies avail- 
able for loan or specific information on an individual high school, 
available to registrars. 

‘“‘Long Time Survey of All Registrations with View to Assigning 
Matriculation Numbers to All Students Who Have Ever Attended 
the University of Nebraska,’ Florence I. McGahey, Registrar, 
University of Nebraska. In progress. 


Engineering Studies 


‘A Study of Student Progress and Elimination of the Engineering 
College of the University of Arkansas,” J. R. Gerberich and C. E. 
Prall, University of Arkansas. Available in mimeographed form. 

“Measuring the Engineering Student,” Clair V. Mann, Missouri 
School of Mines. Journal of Engineering Educational Research, 
December 12, 1933. 

“Study of Grades of Engineering Graduates,’’ O. J. Ferguson, 
Dean, University of Nebraska. 


Financial 


“Per Student Cost of Education in Nine Lutheran Colleges,” 
Erland Nelson, Dana College. 1934 Proceedings. of the National 
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Lutheran Educational Conference. Apply to Dr. J. G. Wickey, 744 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

“Questionnaire on Financial Situation of Reed College Students,” 
Blair Stewart, Chairman of Committee, Reed College. Available in 
mimeographed form. 


Guidance Programs 


“College Entrance of Arkansas High School Graduates Who 
Participated in the 1930 Arkansas Educational Guidance Survey,”’ 
J. R. Gerberich, University of Arkansas. Available in mimeographed 
form. Journal of Arkansas Education, 11: 14ff. April-May, 1932. 

“Validation of a State-wide Educational Guidance Program for 
High School Seniors,’ J. R. Gerberich, University of Arkansas. 
School and Society, 34: October 31, 1931, 606-10. 


Predicting Scholarship in College 


“Prediction of College Scholastic Success by the 1930 Arkansas 
Educational Guidance Survey Tests for Survey Students Entering 
Arkansas Institutions of Higher Education in September 1930,” 
J. R. Gerberich, University of Arkansas. Available in mimeographed 
form. 

“Study of Undergraduate Matriculates Over a Five Year Period. 
Derivation of Regression Equations for Making Predictions: (a) at 
the Time of High School Graduation, (b) Following University of 
Oregon Entrance Psychological Examination, (c) After One Term 
in the University,’’ C. L. Constance, Assistant Registrar, University 
of Oregon. In progress. 

‘Prediction of General Scholastic Success and of Specific Success 
in the University of Arkansas, 1928-29 to 1931-32,” J. R. Gerberich, 
University of Arkansas. Available in mimeographed form. 

“Study of Undergraduate Matriculates Over a Five Year Period. 
Derivation of Regression Equations for Predicting Total University 
of Oregon Grade Point Average and Length of University of Oregon 
Career,” C. L. Constance, Assistant Registrar, University of Oregon. 
In progress. 

“Study of Undergraduate Matriculates Over a Five Year Period, 
Summarized by High Schools from Which They Came. University 
Record Compared to Potential Achievement Based on High School 
Graduation, Psychological Examination Score, and First Term Uni- 
versity Grade Point Average. Report Made to Each Oregon High 
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School and to State Department of Education,” C. L. Constance, 
Assistant Registrar, University of Oregon. Explanatory article 
covering this Study in Oregon Education Journal, February, 1935. 

“Study of Undergraduate Matriculates Over a Five Year Period, 
Summarized by Universities and Colleges From Which They Came. 
University Record Compared to Potential Achievement Based on 
Transferred Grades and Credits, Psychological Examination Score, 
and First Term University Grade Point Average,” C. L. Constance, 
Assistant Registrar, University of Oregon. 

“Forecasting Marks of New Plan Students at the University of 
Chicago,’’ Wilhelm Reitz, University of Chicago. The School Re- 
view, XLIII (January, 1935) 34-49. 

“The Scholarship Index of Each of 118 Constituent Indiana High 
Schools as Determined by the Scholarship Records in Indiana State 
Teachers College of 300 Freshmen During the Regular School Year 
of 1933-1934,” Harry E. Elder, Registrar, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute. Available in mimeographed form. 

“The Scholastic Achievement in College of a Group of Students 
of Doubtful Eligibility for Admission, Admitted on the American 
Psychological Examination,’’ Roy W. Bixler, University of Chicago. 
Available for loan in typewritten form. 

“Is High School Rank a Valid Index of Success Under the New 
Plan at the University of Chicago?” Wilhelm Reitz, University of 
Chicago. Completed in 1932. Typed copy on file in Office of Dean of 
Students. 

‘Scholastic Characteristics of New College Plan Graduates at the 
University of Chicago. A Study of the First 282 Students Who 
Qualified for the College Certificate,’ Wilhelm Reitz, University of 
Chicago. To be completed by end of Spring Quarter 1935. Copies 
available at Office of Dean of Students. 


Scholarship Studies 


“Fraternity and Sorority Scholarship, 1924-1929,” J. R. Ger- 
berich, University of Arkansas. Available in mimeographed form. 
‘Scholarship of Studentsin the University of Arkansas—Graduates 
of 1927 to 1930 Inclusive, and Entrants of 1924, 1925 and 1926,” 
J. R. Gerberich, University of Arkansas. Available in mimeographed 
form. 
‘Scholastic Success of Junior College Graduates in the University 
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of Arkansas,” F. L. Kerr and J. R. Gerberich, University of Ar- 
kansas. To be completed in Spring 1935. 

“Study of What Becomes of Students Dropped the First Time for 
Failure,” H. W. Chandler, Registrar, University of Florida. Avail- 
able in typewritten form subject to return. 

“The Careers of Probation Students in the University of Ar- 
kansas,” J. R. Gerberich, University of Arkansas. To be completed 
in Spring 1935. 

Teacher Training 

“Examination of Patterns of Preparation of 780 Graduates of 
Teachers College Department of Secondary Education,” H. C. 
Koch, University of Nebraska. 

“The Delta State Teachers College in Relation to Teacher Train- 
ing,’ William H. Zeigel, The Delta State Teachers College. Avail- 
able in mimeographed form. 

Testing 


“‘Comparison of Intelligence Test Scores and Scholastic Record 
and Correlation with Success in Teaching,’’ O. H. Werner, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. Apply to Extension Division. 

“An Analysis of the Intellectual Operations Involved in the Ob- 
jective Part of the Comprehensive Examination in the Social 
Sciences Administered in June 1932 to Students Taking the Intro- 
ductory General Course in the Social Sciences at the University of 
Chicago,’”’ Wilhelm Reitz, University of Chicago. Completed in 
1932. Typed copy on file in Office of Dean of Students. 

“Interpretation of the Results of the Co-operative Testing Pro- 
gram,” H. J. Arnold, Wittenberg College. 1934 Proceedings of the 
National Lutheran Educational Conference. Apply to Dr. J. G. 
Wickey, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

“Examinations as Modifiers of Human Behavior. A study of 
Student Adjustments to Examination Situations,’”’ Wilhelm Reitz, 
University of Chicago. To be completed by end of Spring Quarter 
1935. Copies available at Office of Dean of Students. 


Miscellaneous 


“Organization and Administration of the Chicago Medical 
School,”’ Dr. Abel R. Larrain. Available in mimeographed form. 

“Study of Current Mathematics Majors, Their Record in Other 
Lines, Grades and Instructors,’”’ W. C. Brenke, University of Neb- 
raska. 
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“Study of Majors, Minors, and Credit Hours Offered in Twenty- 
Six Lutheran Colleges,” J. A. Andreen, Augustana College. 1934 
Proceedings of the National Lutheran Educational Conference. Apply 
to Dr. J. G. Wickey, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

“Study of Past Mathematics Majors, Other Courses Taken and 
Record Over Several Years,’”’ C. C. Camp, University of Nebraska. 

“Study of Religious Education in Lutheran Colleges of Liberal 
Arts,” F. W. Kranke, Valparaiso University. 1934 Proceedings of the 
National Lutheran Educational Conference. Apply to Dr. J. G. 
Wickey, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

““Study of the Distribution of Instructors’ Grades,’’ Isabel Houck 
Kideney, Registrar, State Teachers College at Buffalo. Available 
in mimeographed form. 

“Diploma Mills and the State Laws Regulating Private Incorpo- 
rated Institutions of Higher Education,’’ Roy W. Bixler, University 
of Chicago. Available for loun in typewritten form. 

‘Statistical Techniques for the Study of Institutional Differ- 
ences,”’ Wilhelm Reitz, University of Chicago. The Journal of Ez- 
perimental Education, III (September 1934) 11-24. 

“Students’ Evaluation of the New College Plan at the University 
of Chicago. A Study of 422 Questionnaires,’’ Wilhelm Reitz, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Completed in 1932. Typed copy on file on Office of 
Dean of Students. 

“The Relation of Special to General Ability as an Aid to an Or- 
ganizational Differentiation of the Junior College Curriculum,” 
Wilhelm Reitz, University of Chicago. To be completed by end of 
Spring Quarter 1935. Copies available at Office of Dean of Students. 

NUMERICAL ANALYSIS OF THE A.A.C.R. QUESTIONNAIRE ON 


THE DUTIES OF THE COLLEGIATE REGISTRAR 
(COMBINED RETURNS) 


Note:—The data were classified by types of institutions: universities, 
liberal art colleges, technical schools, teachers colleges and normal schools, 
and agricultural and mechanical colleges. In this table the returns from all 
have been combined to present a picture of the duties of the composite 
registrar. The complete report was distributed, in mimeographed form, at 
the annual meeting. Those who desire copies may obtain them from the Editor 


while the supply lasts. 
I. PERSONAL INFORMATION 


A. Highest Degree Held 














DEGREE NUMBER DEGREE NUMBER 
Bachelor of Arts...... 138 Doctor of Philosophy. 52 
Bachelor of Science. . . . 41 Bachelor of Laws. ... 8 
Master of Arts........ 167 Other Degrees....... 46 
Master of Science... . . 18 No Degree......:... 34 
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B. Equivalent Academic Ranking in the Faculty 








RANK { NUMBER | RANK NUMBER 
en ee ee ree 54 Instructor.......... 43 
Professor............ 183 Other Rank......... 6 
Associate Professor... . 51 Not Defined........ 125 
Assistant Professor... . 42 











C. Length of Service in Educational Work Since Graduation from College 

















YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
TYPE OF EDUCATIONAL WORK 
NONE 1-5 6-10 11-20 21-30 OVER 30 
Grade Teaching............ 420 69 9 5 
a School Teaching.......| 268 149 59 26 
College Teaching....... ooo) ae 105 74 65 31 12 
H.S. Administration.......| 379 66 38 20 
College Administration... . . 96 174 166 46 15 
Years in Educ. Work........ 34 97 193 120 57 




















D. Length of Service as Registrar at the Institution with Which Now Identified 











YEARS OF SERVICE 
3 | 46 | 79 | 1012 | 13-45 { 1618 | 1921 | 22-30 | ovenso 
of | 92 | 100 | 82 | 57] 27 | 17 | 30 | 9 








E. Total Number of Years Experience as a Collegiate Registrar (Incl. Asst. Reg.) 











YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
1-3 | 4-6 | 7-9 | 10-12 | 13-15 | 16-18 | 19-21 | 22-30 | over 30 
s7 | so | o4 | s¢ | ot | 29 | 18 | 32 | 10 








II. Estimations oF Masor FunctTIONS 











ORDER OF IMPORTANCE 
FUNCTIONS 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
CL rr 157 95 40 11 1 
Registration............... 77 129 63 24 5 4 
re 125 116 75 22 8 1 
OS: re 17 9 31 22 14 10 
Graduation............. J 1 11 21 37 20 8 
PUDUORTIONS..........0.66¢ 1 5 14 35 23 10 
Educ. Statistics............ 1 ‘j 20 12 10 4 
Correspond. and Info....... 6 10 iz 11 9 1 
Admin. Curric. Rules....... 11 12 13 5 1 1 























III. ANALYSIS OF FUNCTIONS 
Explanation of Symbols Used in Questionnaire: 
A =Function performed in office of the registrar. 
B=Function NOT performed in office of the registrar. 
C =Function performed but, in the judgment of the registrar, should be performed elsewhere 
in the institution. 
D=Function NOT performed but, in the judgment of the registrar, should be performed. 
E =Function is not and should not be performed by the registrar. 
F =Function not applicable to the institution. 
Note: Figures in the column headed ‘‘C’’ have been included in the affirmative responses in 
column ‘‘A”’. Figures in columns ‘‘D” and “‘E”’, indicating negative responses, have been 
included in column ‘‘B’’. Figures in column ‘‘F’”’ are not included in column ‘‘B’’. 
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A. Admissions 





QUESTION A B c D E F TOTAL 





Major portion of correspondence 


Th OO oink osc cnsantas 382 | 121 1; il 8 503 
Issue applications for admission to: 

a. Undergraduate courses...... 402 | 90 14 6} 11] 503 

b. Graduate courses........... 104 | 91 11 12 | 308 | 503 

c. Professional courses......... 77 | 57 5 5 | 369 | 503 
Receive Appl. for admission to: 

a. Undergraduate courses......| 480 | 69 9 5 4} 503 

b. Graduate courses........... 100 | 92 11 13 | 311 | 503 

c. Professional courses......... 78 | 59 1 5 4 | 366 | 503 


Sole authority in Adm. of freshmen.| 206 | 295 2 6] 13 2] 503 
Committee on admission of fresh- 
men: 


Te ere 131 | 170 6; 10] 117| 418 

i I ison yan cw dsees 79 | 184 5 6 | 120 | 383 

0 BL. cn vagedbevesasnas 207 | 83 5 5 | 116 | 406 
Sole authority in admission to un- 

dergraduate advanced standing..| 159 | 329 5 5| 44] 15] 503 
Committee on undergraduate ad- 

vanced standing admissions: 

Ss SmNOIRTG ono ss ko cS meee 141 | 156 2 7 8 | 125 | 422 

i SS 5 ven ise eee ends 94 | 185 4 8 | 130} 409 

Sp Ss swe ksnwssaaa’s 198 | 80 4 7 | 125} 403 
Committee on admission to gradu- 

ate school: 

&, CUOIIBARG «6.6.50 hc ewe 20 | 108 2 4 9 | 331 | 459 

iy MR dvi vie Sana nay ee 36 | 99 + 7 7 | 334 | 469 

a eer ee 52 | 76 12 6 | 336 | 464 
Com. on Adm. to Prof. schools: 

OT a cc5 64's eeekuns 17 | 65 2 3 4| 403 | 485 

i MI oy cae bs Sen ees 21 | 63 2 5 | 396 | 480 

0 | re 35 | 52 1 4 3 | 401 | 488 
Member faculty committee decid- 

ing nature of entrance require- 

| RRP ae a 360 | 110 17 6} 33] 503 
Evaluate Fresh Adm. credentials...| 432 | 65 8 5 1 | 498 
Evaluate undergraduate advanced 

standing credentials........... 399 | 100 14]; 10 4} 503 
Personal interview with: 

a. Allfreshman applicants...... 139 | 309 29 | 29| 55] 503 


b. Fresh. whose Adm. is doubtful] 294 | 187 
c. New Adv. Stg. undergraduates} 250 | 211 
Notify Fresh. Appl. readmission...} 410 | 89 
Notify Adv. Stg. Appl. readmission] 408 | 85 
Notify Appl. re necessary Ent. 


28} 17) 42] 503 


wWorKnd Po PK TD WWW bw 
on 


MN  eids beuneadken Rees 343 | 86 10 2| 74) 503 
Prepareentrance examinations....| 57 | 333 107 | 113 | 503 
Arrange schedule for entrance 

Rs hes x okie one aeeeee 226 | 166 7| 25] 111 | 503 
Supervise entrance examinations. .| 131 | 262 6| 70} 110} 503 
Notify Appl. re result of Ent. 

Coco tease neaaue sua 285 | 110 10 7 | 108} 503 
Record results of entrance Exams, .| 336 | 71 5 4} 96| 503 
Receive Appl. for scholarships.....| 148 | 292 8| 63] 63) 503 
Sole authority in award of Scholar..| 21 | 422 2)119| 60] 503 
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QUESTION A B c D E F TOTAL 





Com. awarding Undergrad. Schol- 











ar.: 

eee eer 35 | 308 2 5} 39] 83] 426 

Rs Fadewsardevaswn 43 | 323 1 7} 33] 67] 433 

Gs be Kieu <svgacawned 152 | 236 3] 32] 24] 82] 470 
Notify recipients of scholarship 

EIEN Ree: 127 | 321} 2 15 | 62] 55] 503 
Originate forms used in Adm. Pro- 

Dc o8k. bei one Ke Rianne setae 392 | 104 9 6 7 | 503 
Prepare official Adm. statistics. ...}| 419 | 78 2 6 6 6 | 503 
Publish official Adm. statistics... .| 332 | 142 2 7} 10{ 29] 503 
Notify Appl. re Ent. deficiencies. ..} 427 | 65 7 6} 11] 503 
Administer rules governing removal 

of entrance deficiencies......... 364 | 115 3}; 10] 10] 24] 503 
Supervise ‘Col. Ent. Board’ 

DE cckoteneyataned wan snee 43 | 130 1 2; 14] 330; 503 
er 9542 |7244 | 74 | 443 | 880 |5920 |22,706 
B. Registration 
Formulate plans for Reg’n proce- 

RE eer 443 | 61 11 4 504 
Direct registration procedure...... 441 | 63 15 3 504 
Arrange physical set-up for Reg’n..| 430 | 71 1/ 15 6 3} 504 
Devise necessary printed Reg’n 

BN x sank ae dunn a a ee 465 | 39 8 4 504 
Faculty committee on registration: 

DR Svc cenes eaneecas 188 | 88 13 5 | 154] 4380 

Ns ic-caiaen na nes harcore 34 | 88 3 7 | 154] 276 

SE ieh0 eck akiesawuee 60 | 71 3 6 | 152 | 283 


Responsible for appointing aca- 
demic advisers for Reg’n service.| 183 | 282 7| 26) 47) 39) 504 
Responsible for detailed instruc- 
tions, guidance of Acad. advisers.| 270 | 203 2; 20; 32] 31) 504 
Responsible service academic ad- 


visers at registration........... 223 | 252 4 18 | 43] 29} 504 
Issue permits to register to students} 336 | 98 6 6| 70} 504 
Determine academic status of stu- 

dents for registration purposes...}| 437 | 61 3 2] 11 6 | 504 
Control registration in various sec- 

tions of departmental courses... .| 265 | 197 3] 10] 32] 42] 504 
Determine whether student has ap- 

proval to register for excess credits} 285 | 205 3] 22; 32] 14) 6504 
Approve registration of student for 

EES 173 | 319 4| 22) 64] 12] 504 
0 I ES 160 | 342 7 3 | 123 2; 504 
Collect tuition and fees........... 48 | 450 6 3 | 200 6} 504 
Arrange for deferred payment of 

RRR ere 47 | 445 8 5} 190] 12] 504 
Compute refunds............... 96 | 395 | 10 3 | 162|} 13] 504 
Provide for photographing of fresh- 

DE esis Gia aud als kaa cee 125 | 191 1} 23] 38] 188| 6504 
Provide for photographing of new 

Adv. Stg. undergraduates....... 130 | 219 1| 24] 37] 155] 504 

Prepare class rolls for faculty...... 412 | 74 1 9] 15] 18] 504 
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QUESTION A B Cc D 5B F TOTAL 
Deliver class rolls to faculty....... 407 | 86 2 7} 14] 114. 504 
Operate procedure for change in 
courses and sections........... 393 | 108 1 8; 18 3} 504 
Assess late registration fees. ...... 237 | 231 2 5| 77) 36] 504 
Collect late registration fees....... 74 | 384 2 3|146| 46] 504 
Faculty schedule committee 
OTS i osnn ees eccaveasa 127 | 165 2; 12| 23] 86 378 
Dy Ss svcd Chav easaee 45 | 151 5 | 25] 87] 283 
| Een 7 87 | 157 1; 15] 15] 82] 326 
Responsible for construction of time 
SE acc canada eee wand 273 | 228 4] 24| 36 504 
Final authority in determining 
a. Hours or period of class Mtgs..| 212 | 288 1/ 20] 52 4} 504 
b. Room assignments.......... 252 | 250 1] 21]{ 48 2) 504 
Responsible for 
a. Printing schedule 329 | 168 12} 29 7} 504 
b. Distributing schedule. ...... 376 | 125 9] 17 3 | 504 
ss piace douescans 8063 |6555 | 77 | 405 |1567 |1470 |16,088 
C. Recording 
Correspondence re grades......... 451 | 52 7 5 1 | 504 
Obtain final grades from faculty. ..| 487 | 16 3 2 1} 6504 
Record final grades of: 
a. Undergraduate students. .... 491 13 4 504 
b. Graduate students.......... 180 | 20 2 2} 304 504 
c. Professional students........ 98 | 32 1 3 5 | 374 | 504 
Issue official grade reports to stu- 
Cs iii uses x eh sun ennas 474 | 29 1 5 2 1} 504 
Issue official grade reports to deans 
and other Admin. officers....... 388 | 62 8 2! 54] 504 
Check total credits registered vs. 
total credits for grades Rec’d....| 453 | 37 5 14 | 504 
Issue official grade transcripts... . . 490 | 14 5 504 
Record approved changes in grade 
IN 5665s ctuannweana 482 | 18 3 4; 504 
Notify students of suchchanges....| 457 | 39 1 6 2 8} 504 
Prepare comparative study of 
grades by Depts.—after each 
CEES EE OP: 212 | 226 36 9/| 66; 504 
Prepare comparative study of 
grades by Depts.—oncea year...| 97 | 326 33 6| 811] 504 
Prepare official scholastic honor roll] 397 | 77 16 9} 30] 504 
Prepare inter-fraternity ratings 
based upon grades of members.. .| 197 | 102 1} 11] 10] 205 | 504 
Determine eligibility for participa- 
tion in athletics............... 287 | 160 1] 18] 24] 57] 504 
Determine eligibility for participa- 
tion in non-athletic activities... .} 242 | 207 1] 21 | 24] 55{ 6504 
Obtain reports on absences........ 252 | 224 3} 16} 35] 28] 504 
Record absences................ 229 | 230 2] 15} 37) 45] 504 
Report absences to deans......... 157 | 268 2; 13] 51] 79} 504 
Report absences to parents........ 98 | 316 2] 14] 49; 90; 504 
Issue freshman grade reports to 
MES. c cnakxdeeecswuse eked 398 | 73 1 7 6| 33) 504 
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QUESTION A B c D E F TOTAL 
Prepare freshman grade reports for 

high school principals.......... 403 | 69 1 20 32 | 504 
Prepare grade reports of all upper- 

classmen for H.S. principals. ...| 120 | 202 1 | 22 18 | 182 | 504 
Prepare comparative grade study 

for H.S. principals............ 111 | 221 1|} 26; 20] 172) 504 
Obtain intra-semester grades for 

ETE ATI: 315 | 149 2} 13] 11] 40] 504 
Obtain intra-semester grades for 

students on scholastic probation .| 314 | 159 2]; 17] 14] 314 504 
Transmit intra-semester grade re- 

DOFBTOGEANE...... 5 occ cess 249 | 182 2 15 9; 73] 504 
Send intra-semester grade reports 

to parents of freshmen.........| 197 | 218 2; 16} 21] 89] 504 
Maintain running file of students on 

NS sc inlete ty Kigce ain eee 294 | 175 1} 21 11 | 35]. 504 
Maintain running file of students 

dropped for low scholarship. ....| 296 | 163 1| 23 7| 45) 504 

NG is cy aGdawinasesewsae 9316 |4079 | 29 | 424] 391/2229 | 15,624 
D. Personnel 
Personnel Council, or similar body 

a rai 22 | 253 1 2; 29/116] 391 

NE ic vaccine ats senate 22 | 248 29 | 117 | 387 

So Ee 115 | 250 18 | 18] 106] 471 
Select advisers or personnel counse- 

lorsforfreshmen.............. 73 | 368 2 9; 52] 63] 504 
Select such advisers for other than 

ERE ERE ee 51 | 383 2 9} 54] 70} 504 
Organize personnel procedures.....}| 57 | 389 3 16; 54] 58] 504 
Supervise opera. of personnel pro- 

NEES OLIN AR CR eRe 52 | 394 3/ 15} 46] 58] 504 
Serve as adviser to freshmen. ..... 121 | 348 2]; 11} 54] 35] 504 
Serve as adviser to other than fresh.| 139 | 328 5 5| 52] 37] 504 
Faculty representative on any stu- 

dent activities. ..........6063. 148 | 327 1 10} 36] 29); 504 
Member com. that approves trans. 

of student from one school to an- 

Sistine Gia a euaisiemaphedan 161 | 203 1 7} 13] 140} 504 
Operate student employment serv- 

Rr ern eer 73 | 387 3 3} 89| 44] 504 
Operate student housing bureau...} 41 | 386 3 1] 85| 77) 504 
Operate employ. service for alumni.| 56 | 378 4 8| 84] 70| 504 
Freshman Week Committee: 

EN < st'n's. 55 weno Se woe 34 | 244 2 7} 25} 991! 377 

eee ee eer ee err. 23 | 229 2 1} 25] 101 | 353 

Sere 164 | 203 2; 13; 14] 99| 466 
Prepare Freshman Week program..| 85 | 330 4} 10} 45} 89] 504 
Address fresh. during Fresh. Week .} 150 | 270 3/} 13]; 28| 84] 504 

NN oie ses e Kennan ewd 1587 |5918 | 43 | 158 | 842 |1492 | 8,997 
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E. Graduation 




















QUESTION A B Cc D EB F TOTAL 
Com. on Grad. from U’grad. 
courses: 
COLT rere 109 | 91 2 2 14| 86 | 286 
Di I ok ow vs ti wheres es 89 | 99 5 8 | 86 | 274 
S Serene 123 | 92 2 9 5| 86) 301 
Com. on Grad. from Grad. courses: 
“Ss ES eae, 13 | 119 1 1 12 | 312 | 444 
Seer ere 31 | 122 5 8 | 311 | 464 
Cx WEGPRUIGE 54s opis on eek’ 23 | 121 8 6 | 312 | 456 
Com. on Grad. from Prof. courses: 
i a s''65 ve cee hoes 11 | 98 1 8 | 358 | 467 
rs 20 | 100 $ 6 | 358 | 478 
Os WRORANOE 6 oe oes acc cw sererercans 14} 96 + 4] 358 | 468 
Determine Fulfill. of Quant. Re- 
quire. 
a. Undergraduate courses...... 444 | 57 7 4; 13] 504 
b. Graduate courses........... 101 | 118 a 3 | 285 | 504 
c. Professional courses......... 73 | 94 2 7 | 337 | 504 
Determine Fulfill. of Qual. Require. 
a. Undergraduate courses. ..... 426 | 71 5 7 7 | 504 
b. Graduate courses........... 91 | 125 6 15 | 288 | 504 
c. Professional courses......... 67 | 101 2 8 | 3386 | 504 
Determine Fulfill. Curric. Require. 
a. Undergraduate courses. ..... 414] 85 eo}. 32 5 | 504 
b. Graduate courses........... 89 | 135 6 t 14 | 280 | 504 
c. Professional courses.........| 63 | 106 2 8 | 335 | 504 
Procure names of Cand. for Grad...| 458 | 40 6 3 6 | 504 
Rec. Cand. to deans or faculties... .| 346 | 133 7 9| 25] 504 
Provide prepared diplomas for 
a. Undergraduate students... . . 346 | 156 12; 15 2) 504 
b. Graduate students.......... 139 | 95 3 10 | 270 | 504 
c. Professional students........| 93 | 93 1 7 | 318 | 504 
Responsible for distribution of di- 
plomas at commencement. ..... 288 | 200 11 21 16 504 
Responsible for issuance of diplo- 
SI. 55 53 5 6 on cb aeeennn 229 | 186 9} 20} 89] 504 
OUR T oss ee aed mane 4100 |2733 5 | 182 | 244 |4869 |11,702 

















F. Publications 





Editor of the bulletins and catalogs.| 164 | 337 3; 14| 33 3 | 504 
Publications committee: 

ee See ee 42 | 217 1 5| 17] 65 | 324 

iy hs vine ncckevee bad 28 | 211 2; 18} 65| 304 

S ee rere 124 | 236 24} 18| 64| 424 
Prep. entire copy for all bulletins...| 71 | 424 1 9] 63 9} 504 
Prepare entire copy for general cat- 

ROG(ANMUBL) < os occ es cocci 167 | 337 I 12 | 43 504 
Prepare copy portion of bulletins re 

admissions, Reg’n, ete., only. ...| 317 | 172 1 15 10; 15| 504 
Read all proof, all bulletins and cat- 

CLI IROL A HS 202 | 300 3] 18| 45 2) 504 
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QUESTION A B c D E F TOTAL 
Read proof of portion relating to 
admissions, Reg’n, etc., only.....| 263 | 224 1 14] 12] 17] 504 
Mail bulletins to prospective stud. .| 350 | 153 10; 15 1 | 504 
Supervise mailing of large lots of 
bulletins to prospects and others.| 278 | 214 1 11} 22] 12] 504 
Mail bulletins for all offices and 
Depts. of own institution....... 160 | 308 1 13} 41] 36] 504 
Prepare copy for publicity media 
other than bulletins or catalogs. .}| 78 | 409 2 8] 61 17 | 504 
Mail bulk of such publicity material] 126 | 364 2 9|} 60; 14] 504 
Obtain material for annual Fac. 

_ REE ah AOE ee era 179 | 243 3 6} 22] 82] 504 
Edit faculty directory............ 153 | 251 2 7| 24] 100| 504 
Distribute faculty directory... ... 141 | 253 2 7} 25; 110; 504 
Obtain material for student Dir... .| 251 | 166 1 6]; 16| 87] 504 
Edit student directory........... 166 | 242 1 11 | 26] 96 | 504 
Distribute student directory. ..... 129 | 270 1 6; 30/105} 504 
Edit handbook for freshmen, or 

similar publication............ 65 | 361 1 19| 57] 78] 504 
Distribute such handbooks.......} 88 | 339 1 13} 48] 77} 504 
ea rai hanna pinek ee 3542 | 6031; 29 | 239 | 706 |1055 |10,628 
G. Miscellaneous 
In charge of secondary school rela- 
inicio bast aingies bw 97 | 375 1 13 | 32] 32) 504 
Visit high schools regularly....... 50 | 410 21} 42| 44); 6504 
Address high school students re 
going to college, etc............ 84 | 394 18 | 36] 26] 504 
Secretary, Coun. or Com. of Deans.| 91 | 293 9} 21] 120} 504 
Secretary of the Faculty.......... 160 | 327 2} 16] 33] 17) 504 
Prepare institutional budget..... . 27 | 469 2 2 | 117 8 | 504 
Supply statistics for use in prepara- 
tion of institutional budget...... 243 | 252 2 3 | 43 9} 504 
Voting member, general admin- 
istrative council or senate....... 204 | 202 16 6| 98) 504 
Voting member, administration- 
Sncuity coumedl..... wo. cee cess 256 | 154 12 8 | 94] 504 
Voting member, faculty legislative 
RRR Rt hee AO 327 | 126 1; 10 7] 51 | 504 
Issue permits for rooms for other 
than instructional purposes..... 126 | 354 10} 41] 24] 504 
Prepare and publish official school 
oie eas ae ae 230 | 268 14} 20 6 | 504 
Prepare and publish examination 
EN sb einen lien gau neues 315 | 180 15 | 12 9} 504 
Prepare official enrolment statistics | 472 | 30 1 2 2) 504 
Issue official enrolment statistics. . | 446 | 52 1 3 1 6 | 504 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF 
THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. Kerr, chairman of the committee, presented the proposed 
Revised Constitution and By-Laws! and moved that they be 
adopted after discussion, article by article. 

Mr. Kerr’s motion was not seconded and Mr. West moved that 
the Constitution and By-Laws, as presented by the committee, be 
adopted in toto. Mr. West’s motion was seconded. 

It was pointed out that the date at which the revised constitution 
would become effective had not been made clear and Mr. West 
moved that his motion be amended to make it effective at the close 
of the present (1935) meeting. This motion was seconded. 


Discussion of the Motion 


Mr. R. W. Brxter (University of Chicago): Mr. Chairman, if 
the committee would be willing to accept two or three minor changes 
in wording which I would like to suggest, I would be ready to vote 
on Mr. West’s motion. Otherwise I would like to have some discus- 
sion. 

My suggestions are as follows: In order further to clarify the 
status of the co-ordinate members, I suggest that Section 2 of 
Article III be reworded to read as follows: ‘‘ Associate membership. 
Subordinate members of the staff of any officer qualified for active 
membership may be enroled as associate non-voting members of 
the Association.’”’ That would include the members of the staff of 
an officer of admissions, as well as members of the registrar’s staff. 

I would suggest also that Section 3, Article I, of the By-Laws be 
changed to read as follows: ‘‘There shall be a convention registra- 
tion fee of two dollars ($2.00) paid by each active member present 
at the annual convention.” This would eliminate all possibility of a 
question as to which of the co-ordinate officers shall pay the conven- 
tion fee, and would make the status of the officer co-ordinate with 
the registrar, by this constitution, exactly equivalent to that of the 
registrar. 

The third suggestion involves a very minor change of wording of 
Section 7, Article III, of the By-Laws to make it more descriptive 
of the actual functions of the editor. I suggest that this section be 
changed to read as follows: ‘‘The editor shall edit, publish and dis- 
tribute,”’ ete. 

1 See page 379 for the Revised Constitution and By-Laws. 
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Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, I think I can say on behalf of the 
committee that the committee can adopt the first and third sugges- 
tions that Mr. Bixler has made without any hesitation. They clarify 
the situation and I think they are perfectly proper. I am not quite 
sure of the effect of the second suggestion, that the registration fee 
shall be paid by each active member. I suppose the first effect is 
that it might add a registration fee to two or three persons who at- 
tend. The question comes to my mind as to what would happen if 
the active member is unable to be here and sends a substitute, or if 
some other person from the institution happens to attend the meet- 
ing rather than the person who normally would. I have a little feel- 
ing that the provision as it stands now, the registration fee to be 
paid by one representative or on behalf of one representative from 
each institution, is the fairest one that we can adopt unless we go to 
the other side and say that a registration fee shall be paid by each 
person that attends. I have a feeling that we should do either one 
thing or the other, rather than take this intermediate course that 
Mr. Bixler has suggested. 

Speaking as far as I can for the committee, therefore, I would hesi- 
tate to adopt the second suggestion and would recommend against 
it, but would adopt without question the other two changes in word- 
ing that Mr. Bixler has suggested. 

Mr. Brxter: Mr. Chairman, in that case I think it would be bet- 
ter if we had an opportunity for discussion so that it can be ascer- 
tained whether the Association would support the second suggestion. 
I do not feel that the second suggestion is an intermediate plan. It 
seems to me to be a very clear-cut situation if all of the active mem- 
bers of the Association are required to pay the convention fee. May 
I propose a revision of my own suggestion that should meet Mr. 
Kerr’s criticism? I suggest that the section be changed to read: 
“There shall be a convention registration fee of two dollars ($2.00) 
paid by each active member present at the annual convention, pro- 
vided that at least one convention fee shall be paid by each institu- 
tion represented.”’ 

Although Mr. Bixler’s proposition was not submitted as a motion, 
the chair called for a vote and announced that it had lost by a close 
vote. 

Mr. West’s amended motion was, then, passed making the Re- 
vised Constitution and By-Laws effective upon adjournment of the 
twenty-third annual convention. 
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REPORTS OF THE DELEGATES TO THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE 
AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 


I. Meetings of the Executive Committee 
At its annual meeting in 1934 our Association accepted the in- 

vitation to become affiliated with the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations which was in process of organization at 
that time. As finally organized, its membership consists of the 
following bodies chiefly concerned with work on guidance and 
personnel: 

American College Personnel Association 

Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 

National Association of Deans of Women 

National Vocational Guidance Association 

National Federation of Bureaus of Occupations 

Personnel Research Federation 

Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance 

Teachers College Personnel Association 


There are two affiliated associations, namely, American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, Incorporated. Your delegate 
as a member of the Executive Committee of the American Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations attended several meetings 
during the year, the first two of which had to do chiefly with matters 
of organization. The later meetings were concerned mainly with 
preparation and co-ordination of programs for the annual convention 
held in Atlantic City, February 20 to 23. Brother Agatho, Registrar 
of Manhattan College, New York City, very kindly volunteered to 
attend the Delegate Assembly of the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations on February 20 as your representative, 
in place of the regular delegate who was unable to go, and Brother 
Agatho will no doubt present a report of that meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Epwarp J. GRANT, Delegate 
II. The Convention of the Council 
The keynote address of the convention was delivered by the 


President of the Council, Dr. Harry D. Kitson, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Professor Kitson pointed out that registrars 
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find it necessary to know the guidance problems of students and he 
urged that they, together with the other organizations affiliated 
with the American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, 
should make one common front in meeting the situations that arise 
in the guidance of young people, thus avoiding overlapping of aims 
and efforts while enjoying added strength. , 

Dr. Walter V. Bingham, of the Personnel Research Federation of 
New York City, stated the aims of the Council to be: (1) higher 
professional standards; (2) promotion of the best principles and 
practices of guidance by research, publications, and co-operation 
among the members of the Council and its affiliates. Among the 
activities for 1935 he mentioned the following: (1) to clarify the 
objectives in guidance in terms of educational and social situations; 
(2) to determine to what extent the activities of the separate organ- 
izations were common, varied, or peculiar to the several groups. He 
suggested that the aims of the Council might be achieved by joint 
meetings; by publications; by periodic meetings of local groups 
whose co-ordination could be facilitated by assistance of the Council; 
by promoting research in guidance and placement; and by publica- 
tion of proceedings emphasizing the common interests of the several 
associations. 

Professor Sarah Sturtevant, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, whose committee was committed to a study of a plan for 
the more permanent organization of the Council’s activities, pre- 
sented a report containing the following suggestions: (1) that each 
affiliated organization collect a registration fee from its own mem- 
bers to admit to all meetings (this was done); (2) that $1.50 be paid 
by member organizations; (3) that co-operating organizations have 
a common registration fee to the Council; (4) that a committee be 
appointed to study various schemes and procedures to carry out the 
suggestions mentioned both in her report and in that of Dr. Bing- 
ham. 

Respectfully submitted, 


BROTHER AGATHO, Delegate 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 
ALAN BRIGHT 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This is a gorgeous, beautiful day in 
the lovely state of North Carolina. The dogwood is in bloom and 
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we have a lovely afternoon of recreation before us. With that picture 
I know that any long address at this time would be totally out of 
order. 

After having absorbed the shock brought about by this Nominat- 
ing Committee, I have two very definite reactions. The first and, 
of course, least important is that I am conscious of the immense 
task in front of us in the coming year. I can assure you that we will 
work hard in the interests of the Association. My second reaction 
is one of deep gratitude to this fine convention of registrars that has 
conferred this honor upon me. 

It was about twenty years ago that I became a young registrar, 
and of course, like many beginning registrars, I was groping for help. 
I came from a very young institution that had not quite established 
itself, and if ever a young, registrar needed help I did. I often think 
what a wonderful thing it was the way the older registrars put 
their shoulders behind me, and the willing help that I received by 
mail, and the fine things that I took home from this convention. 
I know very definitely that some of the best things that I have been 
able to do for my institution I have brought home directly from this 
convention. I do not believe anybody could ever hope to associate 
with a finer crowd of men and women than we have in this American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, and that makes me all the more 
grateful for this great honor that you have conferred upon me. 

Now we are looking forward already for next year. We are going 
to embark immediately upon the problem of the next convention. 
I think we all agree that we have had a wonderful time and a 
wonderful convention here in Raleigh, but you know it will never 
come up to the one we are going to hold next year. I do hope that all 
of our good friends here from the South will come up to see us in the 
North next spring. We are going to have a large convention there; 
it has been a difficult problem always to choose the place of con- 
vention. This center of Detroit is in our zone; it is provided for by 
constitution. I feel that we are going to attract a great many insti- 
tutions from all over the country. We shall certainly expect you 
there. I hope I shall have the privilege of greeting every one of you 
at that time, and I thank you for this honor from the bottom of my 
heart. 

PRESIDENT NEVILLE: About this time last year a pathetic 
figure appealed to the Association of Collegiate Registrars in Cin- 
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cinnati for help during the year that was to come. He got it—to a 
degree that was almost beyond anticipation. To everybody that got 
behind this year’s work, my heartfelt gratitude. 
If there is nothing else I declare the twenty-third convention of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars adjourned. 
The meeting adjourned at 11:30 a.m. 











ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS, 1934-35 


President—K. P. R. Neville................ University of Western Ontario 
First Vice-President—Lelia G. Hartman..........University of Cincinnati 
Second Vice-President—H. W. Holter................. Bucknell University 
Third Vice-President—G. S. Patterson................ Lake Forest College 
Secretary—J. R. Robinson........... George Peabody College for Teachers 
Treaeurer—Tma. &. Deters. . ... .. «66s ccecccccsccs University of Buffalo 
Bao WH sk os ve loses tee University of Chicago 


STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Oe. Wik: CI, 6 ok cee es ces ececde eases University of Minnesota 
i ee I is v4 ee eke oe eee Johns Hopkins University 
pn eee ee ee University of Arkansas 
cs Sf Serer eer Tree rr Ter Stanford University 
ee PNT OTT Creer re ree University of Western Ontario 
Bis Bs MG 8 ko isn ve ec deena eee University of Michigan 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
Bs Be a Cs 6a ok oc keke eeusnoesentees University of Kentucky 
Se Ps o-oo ste erddvnus ase Ohio State University 
| EE ere ee George Peabody College for Teachers 
Oy Ry Ps vies sk eicvnn ends eeiige ese Allegheny College 
Oe ON oo ce winpinueusieene cies Michigan State Normal College 
BOARD OF EDITORS 
i eh Bs oo otk horn tee elas ees University of Chicago 
ee * TET ETEETCC TE COP TTT Temple University 
866d vn Kn ede ee University of Buffalo 
SETTER ETOCeTT TC eT Te Wheaton College 
STP E LCT TOTO eT ere Te University of Rochester 
Be et I Gb ae keecwneues Eastern State Teachers College, Kentucky 
Sf RT ee rT Tree ree Stanford University 
Be re OR, 5g ok ho 8 558 de eG ee University of Maryland 
pS SPST EEOC ET Tee eRe ee eee re Valparaiso University 
Se tee Wl 64 8.0-4.99580 59 ee a eeoewse Nee University of Minnesota 
BUDGET 
a. By Sa, CN oc 60546844 ee eee Stanford University 
Pe eer ee re err or Johns Hopkins University 
Pe a:4 i Keen kane essacaweeeeeeree University of Wisconsin 
REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION 
Weel b. Move, Chelate. « oc o0 cenidscvevexcceetas University of Arkansas 
es ii 6 tn ew haedeen se eereeeeae Birmingham-Southern College 
So ee eer Western State Teachers College, Michigan 
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CO SN Ee Pree ers re ee DePaul University 
ee a rer Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS AND REGISTRATION 
W. L. Mayer, Chairman......N.C. College of Engineering and Agriculture 
NS EP oe eee ee ee ee ee Wake Forest College 
iiss bs be SSE a Ra eS Peace Junior College 
Sy er eee eee eee OTe Tr Duke University 
Peery Pree ere East Carolina Teachers College 
pieey Taymor Moore... .. 2.0.25. 55.055 North Carolina College for Women 
ES ig dake baer kee sro eho en eeen St. Mary’s Junior College 
I oa a sy Sas b6'4 oe Han aw ee eee Meredith College 
INTRODUCTION 
ee Oberlin College 

Assisted by past presidents of the Association 
TRANSPORTATION 
J. R. Robinson, Chairman........... George Peabody College for Teachers 
iis Sark es Sly i ak a RE ee Pata ee University of Maine 
PE ee errr er Princeton University 
0 gg vs 4s O40 Kew on 8 al ee ne ee Tulane University 
OR ee ee University of California at Los Angeles 
NS os as bay Leek wee ee eRe Northwestern University 


OFFICE FORMS AND FILING EQUIPMENT 


er Temple University 
ET ee ee ee re ee Detroit College of Technology 
EN nb eae eh koa S6N SNES 5 oe nee ee Denison University 
NS oo cin seine eae dinle Seog tie ee eae eee ae The Principia 
NOMINATIONS 
Aieae Protakert, CAGWMAR. 2... 0c os cccscncsecess University of Maryland 
a ccc Wig oy 65.4: SRG OE a Purdue University 
ae (Ai eta ee ee Grove City College 
oy VL Gs gan wae Catone Ae Loyola University 
ERIE ELC LE EP I Ee Goucher College 
AUDITING 
ee CNS i o's vena a os Pens 6a de keene Emory University 
Frances K. Cope........ .. Asheville Normal College 
EE bisicid sven xed ee kee e eee RAE Loyola College, Baltimore 
RESOLUTIONS 
F. G. Hagemeyer, Chairman....... Teachers College, Columbia University 
oa ya's d bio da'y A RRR University of Florida 


ee IE oak cede es eeesesans Murray State Teachers College 
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NEW CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars (hereafter referred to as the Association or the A.A.C.R.). 


ARTICLE II—PvuRPOSE 


The purpose of this Association shall be to provide, by means of annual 
conferences and otherwise, for the spread of information on problems of 
common interest to its members, and to contribute to the advancement of 
education in America. 


ARTICLE I[I—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Active Membership. Any officer charged with the duty of 
registration, or of passing upon entrance credentials, or of recording the 
standing of students in any recognized institution of higher learning in the 
United States or in Canada, shall be eligible to active membership. It is 
understood that membership is either institutional or personal and that in 
institutions where there are two or more co-ordinate officers in charge of the 
duties referred to above, each such officer may become an active member. 

Section 2. Associate Membership. Subordinate members of the staff of 
any officer qualified for active membership may be enroled as associate, 
non-voting members of the Association. 

Section 3. Honorary Membership. Honorary membership may be recom- 
mended by any member of the Association to the Executive Committee. 
Election to honorary membership will rest with the Executive Committee, 
but only those who continue in some educational work, or who are retiring 
from active service, and only those who have been in the profession long 
enough, or who have been sufficiently active in the Association to warrant 
the assumption that they are interested in the Association’s progress will be 
elected by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE I[V—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, a first vice- 
president, a second vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and an editor. 
All officers shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a majority vote 
of those present and voting being necessary to elect. With the exception of 
the treasurer, they shall hold office from the adjournment of the meeting at 
which they are elected until adjournment of the meeting in which their 
successors are elected. The treasurer shall hold office from the beginning of 
the fiscal year following his election until the close of the fiscal year in which 
his successor is elected. 

Section 2. The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate 
past president, shall constitute an Executive Committee, with power to fix 
the time and place of the next annual meeting as provided in the by-laws, to 
assist the president in arranging the program, and to make other necessary 
arrangements. 
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ARTICLE V—AFFILIATED REGIONAL ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


The Affiliated Regional Association Conference (hereafter referred to as 
the A.R.A.C.) shall be composed of delegates from affiliated regional associa- 
tions of registrars. The conference and the executive committee jointly shall 
have power to co-ordinate the activities of the regional associations and the 
A.A.C.R. 

ARTICLE VI—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed 
amendment has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of 
the meeting. An amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted 
by a four-fifths vote of the members present and voting. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I—FEEs 


Section 1. The annual membership fee for active members shall be $5.00 
and for associate members $3.00. The fee shall, in both cases, include a sub- 
scription to the Bulletin. 

Section 2. Any member who shall fail to pay annual dues for two consecu- 
tive years will, after notice in writing from the treasurer, be dropped auto- 
matically from the list of members. 

Section 3. There shall be a convention registration fee of two dollars 
($2.00) paid by one representative of each institution represented at the an- 
nual convention. 

Section 4. There shall be no membership or registration fee for honorary 
members. Such members shall be given complimentary subscriptions to the 
Bulletin. 

ARTICLE II—MEETINGS 


Section 1. The Association shall hold an annual meeting in April of each 
year, the location and date to be chosen by the Executive Committee, which 
shall also have the power to advance, postpone, or omit an annual meeting 
in case of emergency. 

Section 2. The geographical rotation scheme for the location of meetings, 
as adopted at the Atlanta convention in 1927, shall be followed; provided, 
however, that a variation may be made in any year for good and sufficient 
reason by action of the Executive Committee or by vote of the Association. 


ArticLtE I[I—Terrm or OFrFricE AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The president and two vice-presidents shall hold office for one 
year each. The term of office for the secretary, treasurer, and editor shall be 
three years each, one of these officers to be elected each year. Should any 
annual meeting be omitted (or the time for it changed) the time between two 
consecutive meetings shall be counted as one year in the administration of 
the provisions of this section. (In order to effect the changes from terms of 
one to three years, at the annual meeting in 1935 a secretary shall be elected 
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for a term of three years, a treasurer for a term of two years, and an editor 
for a term of one year. This parenthetical clause shall automatically be deleted 
from the by-laws when its purpose has been effected.) 

Section 2. The president shall assume full responsibility for all the general 
activities of the Association, conduct all necessary correspondence with the 
members in regard to the annual program, and, with the assistance of the 
Executive Committee, arrange the program. All bills must be approved by 
the president before payment. 

Section 3. The first vice-president shall act as the chief assistant of the 
president, and shall succeed to that office in case it becomes vacant. 

Section 4. The second vice-president shall have charge of the campaign for 
extending the membership of the Association. This officer, together with the 
president, secretary, and treasurer, shall determine eligibility for membership 
in the Association. He shall succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy in 
both the preceding offices. 

Section 5. The secretary shall keep an accurate list of the members of the 
Association, correcting same from time to time upon the advice of the 
treasurer. He shall be the custodian of the records of the Association. He shall 
keep the minutes of the annual meeting and of the meetings of the Executive 
Committee. 

Section 6. In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall 
collect the membership dues and shall report changes in the list of members 
to the president, second vice-president, secretary and editor. He shall secure 
the approval of the president on all bills before payment. He shall prepare 
an informal report to be presented to the members of the Association at the 
time of the annual meeting. At the close of the fiscal year, he shall make a 
complete formal report, audited by a certified public accountant, to be pre- 
sented to the Executive Committee for publication in the next issue of the 
Bulletin. The expense of the audit shall be defrayed by the Association. 

Section 7. The editor shall edit, publish, and distribute the Bulletin of the 
Association and any other official publications issued in the name of the 
Association. 

Section 8. The Executive Committee shall have authority between annual 
meetings to fill any vacancy not otherwise provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE IV—REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. Any group of registrars may form a regional association, with 
the right to (a) determine its own constitution in accordance with local needs 
but in every respect consistent with the constitution of the A.A.C.R.; (b) to 
determine its own boundary lines with due consideration for those of existing 
regional associations, and to determine its own membership of collegiate 
institutions or the appropriate officers thereof; (c) to elect its own officers, to 
conduct its meetings according to regional interests and needs, and to deter- 
mine its membership fees, number of meetings, etc., except as hereinafter 
provided. 

Section 2. Any regional association of collegiate registrars may become 
affiliated with the A.A.C.R. on the following terms: 

(a) The regional association shall appoint or elect an official delegate, 
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preferably the president or a past president of that association, to the 
A.R.A.C. 

(b) These delegates shall meet once a year with the Executive Committee 
of the A.A.C.R. at the time of the annual meeting of the Association to plan 
jointly a co-ordinated program of activity for the A.A.C.R. and the regional 
associations. 

(c) The regional association shall submit to the editor for publication in 
the Bulletin, subject to his approval, the program and proceedings of its 
annual meeting and the best papers, studies, or projects presented at each 
annual or other meeting. 

Section 3. If feasible, regional association meetings shall be held annually, 
but at a time not conflicting with the national meeting. 


ARTICLE V—CoMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be a Budget Committee of three members, consist- 
ing of the president-elect, the retiring president and the next preceding presi- 
dent. The senior member of the committee in point of service shall act as 
chairman. Should any of these members be unable to serve, the retiring 
president shall appoint a substitute. 

Section 2. There shall be a standing Committee on Special Projects, of five 
or more members, appointed by the president, whose duty it shall be to super- 
vise any special projects referred to it by the Association, to co-ordinate so far 
as possible the activities of the Association and of individual members or 
groups of members in educational research, and to collect and disseminate 
information concerning study projects undertaken by various members. 

Section 3. There shall be appointed by the president a Nominating Com- 
mittee of five members whose duty it shall be to select nominees for the 
several elective offices and report to the Association on the second day of the 
annual meeting. At this time, opportunity shall be given for additional nom- 
inations from the floor. 

Section 4. The editorial staff shall consist of the editor and nine associate 
editors appointed annually by the editor. The editor shall be responsible for 
the distribution of work among the associate editors. 

Section 5. Nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing the 
appointment of additional standing or special committees deemed necessary 


for the work of the Association. 


ARTICLE VI—FiscaL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the Association shall extend from June 1 to May 31. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended at any annual meeting by a majority vote 
of the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed 
amendment has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of 
the meeting. An amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present and voting. 
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OFFICERS AND ASSISTANTS IN ATTENDANCE AT 
THE TWENTY-THIRD NATIONAL CONVENTION 


A 


Adams, S. Herbert, Registrar, Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. 

Alsop, Kathleen, Registrar, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Armstrong, James E., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Armsby, H. H., Registrar and Student Adviser, Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. 

-~Arnsdorf, H. G., Registrar, New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Ashby, W. S., Registrar, Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Ky. s 


Baldwin, J. W., Registrar, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

Baskerville, Mrs. George, Registrar, Arlington Hall, Washington, D. C. 

Bixler, Roy W., Director of Admissions, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

‘Blackman, Frances, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Blair, Marian H., Registrar, Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Blalock, L. F., University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Bogle, Mary, Registrar, Norfolk Division, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. 

Boone, Jeanette, Acting Registrar, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Bowman, J. B., Dean, Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio 

Bowen, Olga, Registrar, John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 

Bradford, Eugene F., Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

~Bright, Alan, Registrar, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Brock, Letha, Registrar, Greensboro College, Greensboro, N. C. 

Brother Agatho, F. S. C., Registrar, Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

Brother J. Richard, F. S. C., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

Brown, Grace N., Registrar, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Bugg, Vergilia I., Registrar, State Teachers College, Farmville, Va: 

Burgoyne, Helen H., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Butler, Alice L., Registrar, Western College, Oxford, Ohio 


C 


Cannon, C. M., Registrar, Elon College, Elon College, N. C. 
Carpenter, D. R., Registrar, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 


‘ Chandler, H. W., Registrar, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 








Chase, John A., Jr., Registrar, University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 

Clement, W. P., Registrar, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 

Coale, Lorena, Assistant Registrar, School of Law, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio ; 

Cockins, Edith D., Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Conger, Allen C., Registrar, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 

Cope, Lg “are K., Secretary, Asheville Normal and Teachers College, Ashe- 
ville, N.C. 

Cook, Elsie M., Registrar, St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N.C. __ 
Cooper, Mary Frances, Assistant in the Registrar’s Office, DePauw Univer- 
sity, Greencastle, Ind. . 
Cull, Mrs. Staunton E., Registrar, Pembroke College, Brown University, 

Providence, R. I. 
Curtis, G. B., Registrar, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


D 


Deters, Emma E., Registrar, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dorsey, Leonora A., Registrar, Coker College, Hartsville, 8. C. 
Douglass, C. O., Registrar, Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, Tenn. 
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Drayer, Mrs. H. F., Assistant to the Dean, Adelbert College, Western Re- ] 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
muon. George E., Dean and Registrar, University of Delaware, Newark, 
el. 
Dwenger, G. H., Secretary, Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, N. Y. j 
mia Enock C., Registrar and Vice-President, Wheaton College, Wheaton j 
E 
Edwards, C. W., Associate Registrar, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 


Auburn, Ala. 
Elder, Harry E., Registrar, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Eldridge, H. E., Registrar, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Ark. , 


F 


Fitch, Donald R., Registrar, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
Focke, T. M., Dean, Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio 
Foust, L. A., Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 
Fugate, Elizabeth, Registrar, Averett College, Danville, Va. 

Fugate, Mary C., Dean, Averett College, Danville, Va. 


G 


~~ Gannett, James A., Registrar, par ape Fae Maine, Orono, Maine 
Gantt, Matsye, Registrar, State A. and M. College, Magnolia, Ark. 
Gary, Linnie Sue, Recorder, Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. 
Gates, Mrs. W. H., Registrar, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
George, Katharine, Registrar, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
Gillis, Ezra L, Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Gladfelter, M. E., Registrar, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
weGrant, Edward J., Registrar, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Greiner, Alice, Registrar, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Grimm, Samuel O., Registrar, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 
Grossman, D. A., Examiner, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
Gulledge, Mamie, Assistant Registrar, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Guthridge, L. A., Registrar, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 


H 


Hagemeyer, Frank H., Registrar, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. ) 

eas 3 W. Vs Dean and Registrar, Birmingham-Southern College, Birming- 

am, Ala. 

Hall, J. P., Registrar, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Haney, Pattie, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Harley, Ruth S., Registrar, Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 

Hayes, Mrs. Clara D., Secretary, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine 

enone, C. W., Registrar, Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, 

ebr. 

Herring, H. J., Dean, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Hines, Mrs. E. T., Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Hill, Merton E., Director of Admissions, University of California, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hill, Ralph E., Registrar, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Hilley, Maude, Emory University, Emory University, Ga. 

~ Hoffman, W. 8., Registrar, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. ~ 
—~ Holter, H. W., Registrar, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Howell, E. J., Registrar, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas 

Howell, William R., Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 

Huff, John W., Registrar, Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, N. C. 
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a wil Assistant Registrar, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
ill, N. C. 


J 


Johnson, R. S., Chief Clerk, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla: 
Jones, R. H., Registrar, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 8S. C: 


K 


Kagen, Samuel N., Associate Professor and Registrar, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ens Samael C., Assistant Registrar, New York University, New York, 


Kaufmann, C. A., Registrar, Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 
Kerr, Fred L., Registrar, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Key, Edwin L., Registrar, Presbyterian Junior College, Maxton, N. C. 
Kleiner, Joseph L., Registrar, DePaul University, Chicago, II. 
Klugh, P. A., Dean, Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. 
Knox, Fanona, Registrar, Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 
Kolb, Mary H., Recorder, Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kunter, Veneta, Acting Registrar, DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 


L 


Laake, Roger H., Registrar, Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, 

enn. 

Larson, Arthur H., Secretary and Registrar, Eastman School of Music, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Lasley, Era, Registrar, Guilford College, Guilford College, N. C. 

Lawrie, Elisabeth, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Lea, Ruby, Registrar, Union College, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Lofberg, E. E., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Love, Donald M., Registrar, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


M 


Mathews, E. J., Registrar, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Mathews, T. W., Registrar, Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Mayer, W. L., Director of Registration, State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering of the U. of N. C., Raleigh, N. C. 
McGaughey, Margaret Emily, Assistant in the Registrar’s Office, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. 
——- Dr. H. J., Registrar, East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 


McGraw, S. L., Registrar, Concord State Teacher College, Athens, W. Va. 
McHugh, John C., Examiner, DePaul University, Chicago, III. 
McMinn, Rev. R. W., Dean of Students, St. Bonaventure College, St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y. 
ci John V., Officer of Admissions, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
la 


Metz, G. E., Acting Registrar, Clemson College, Clemson, 8S. C. 
Miller, E. C., Registrar, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
— Mary Page, Registrar, Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, 


y. 
~ Mitchell, J. P., Registrar, Stanford University, Stanford University, Cal. 
Mitchell, W. S., Registrar, Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches, La. 
meee nd T., Registrar, Woman’s College of the U. of N. C., Greensboro, 


Moores, Maple, Officer of Admission, University of Kentucky, Lexington Ky. 
Murdock, W. T., Registrar, Tusculum College, Greenville, Tenn. 
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N 


Nessel, Fred E., Registrar, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
Neville, K. P. R., Registrar, University of Western Ontario, London, Canada. 


P 


Patterson, Grady S., Registrar, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 
Paulhamus, Roberta, Registrar, Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Pearson, Norma, Registrar, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De Kalb, 


Peck, Alice A., Registrar, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Pennington, Elsbeth, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Phillips, Mrs. H. M., Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. 
Pickett, Mrs. 8., Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
= Poole, Elma, Registrar, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
- — hy H., Assistant Registrar, University of Maryland, College 
ark, ; 
ee C., President, Peace Junior College for Women, Raleigh, 


Probst, Carrie Mae, Registrar, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 


Q 
~Quick, J. G., Registrar, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


R 
Ramsey, Isabel, Assistant Registrar, Westminster College, New Wilmington, 


a. 
Reed, T. W., Registrar, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
Reeves, William M., Registrar, Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 
Rich, D. L., Recorder, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Rightsell, Mrs. Betty, DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Riordan, Robert B., Registrar, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Robertson, Mary A., Registrar, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 
a J. R., Registrar, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
enn. 
«« Ross, C. F., Registrar, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
Ross, Ola S., Assistant Registrar, East Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, N.C 
Ss 


~ Sage, J. R., Registrar, Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Ames, Iowa 
Schaible, Valerie M., Registrar, Chowan College, Murfreesboro, N. C. 
Schmidt, R. H., Registrar, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
Schneider, Bertha, Registrar of Graduate School, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio 
— Dr. E. H., Registrar, Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, 
a. 
Scott, T. P., Registrar, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 
“Scribner, A. F., Registrar, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Serenjus, C. A., Registrar, Augustana College, Rock Island, IIl. 
Setzler, E. L., Registrar, Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
Sherburne, Dora B., Registrar, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
-~=-Showman, Harry M., Registrar, University of California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Simmons, Louise, Assistant Registrar, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Sister Helen Cecilia, Registrar, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, 


N. J. 
Slusher, Clarice, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
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Smith, Ira M., Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Smith, Marjorie W., Registrar, Connecticut State College, Storrs, Conn. 

Solomon, L. E., Registrar, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla. 

Sommer, Ray, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Soop, Everett J., Registrar, Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, Mich. 
-Steggert, B. J., Registrar, Loyola University, Chicago, Ill 

Steip, J. A., Registrar, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Stone, Ralph B., Registrar, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


T 


Tansil, Rebecca C., Registrar, Maryland State Normal School, Towson, Md. 
Tennent, Mary A., Woman’s College of the U. of N. C., Greensboro, N. C. 
Thomason, R. F., Registrar, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Thompson, Louise, Registrar, Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 

Titsworth, Ruth K., Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 

Titsworth, Waldo A., Registrar, Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 

Troxell, Frances W., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Tucker, Lucy C., Registrar, Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 


WwW 


Wadsack, G. E., Registrar, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Ward, Rebecca, Registrar, Judson College, Marian, Ala. 
Wedemeyer, Josephine, Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Wells, E. R., Registrar, Flora Mather College, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
West, R. M., Registrar, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Whalen, Helen E., Registrar, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
White, H. O., Registrar, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 
va — C., Registrar, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynch- 
urg, Va. 
Whittaker, H. A., University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
re 7 a J., Jr., Registrar, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
ill, , 
Williams, Marian, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Williams, Nanie Mae M., Registrar, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, 


Va. 
Wieea Det L., Registrar, Mississippi State College for Women, Colum- 
us, Miss. 
Wolcott, F. Isabel, Registrar Emeritus, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
Woods, Margaret, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


Y 
Yakelay, Elida, Registrar, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
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REGISTRATIONS OF MEETINGS 


Year 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


1917 
1919 


1920 


* Deceased. 


Place 
Detroit 
Boston 
Chicago 
Salt Lake City 
Richmond 
Ann Arbor 
New York 


Lexington 
Chicago 


Washington 


1910-35 


President 


A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College (Chairman) 

A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College (Chairman) 

A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 

J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 

E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 

G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 

Walter Humphries, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology 

*F. A. Dickey, Columbia University 

A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

E. L Gillis, University of Kentucky 
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118 1922 St. Louis *A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 
160 1924 Chicago J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 
105 1925 Boulder T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of North 
Carolina 
155 1926 Minneapolis G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 
214 1927 Atlanta R. M. West, University of Minnesota 
253 1928 Cleveland Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 
119 1929 Seattle C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas 
250 1930 Memphis E. J. Grant, Columbia University 
232 1931 Buffalo J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 
282 1932 Chicago R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 
266 1933 Chicago J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 
219 1934 Cincinnati F. O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 
235 1935 Raleigh K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION 
1914-35 
Year No. of Members Year No. of Members 
1914 62 1926 384 
1915 100 1927 504 
1916 123 1928 622 
1917 140 1929 696 
1919 177 1930 749 
1920 194 1931 754 
1922 210 1932 720 
1924 299 1933 705 
1925 331 1934 671 


1935 671 








Contributors to This Number 


H. W. CHANDLER 

Registrar, University of Florida, 
FRANK B, GRAHAM 

President, University of North Carolina. 
D, A. GROSSMAN 

Examiner, University of Illinois. 
Wyatt W. HALE 

Registrar and Dean, Birmingham-Southern College. 
MERTON E. HILL 

Director of Admissions, University of California. 
E. J. HOWELL 

Registrar, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 
FreD L. KERR 

Registrar and Examiner, University of Arkansas. 
E. J. MATHEWS 

Registrar, University of Texas. 
G. E. MEtTz 

Registrar, Clemson College. 
ERNEST C, MILLER 

Registrar, University of Chicago. 
Mary TAYLOR MOORE 

Registrar, Womens College of the University of North Carolina. 
JOHN V. McQuITTY 

Director of Admissions, University of Florida. 
GRADY S. PATTERSON 

Registrar, Wake Forest College. 
CARRIE MAE PROBST 

Registrar, Goucher College. 
J. G. QUICK 

Registrar, University of Pittsburgh. 
J. R. SAGE 

Registrar, Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
J. G. STIPE 

Registrar, Emory University. 
PHILIP WELTNER 


Chancellor, University System of Georgia. 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of 
The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent 
to the Editor in care of the Office of Admissions, University of Chicago. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, 
including the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regu- 
lar rate. Extra space will be charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no ob- 
ligation as to qualifications of prospective employees or of respon- 
sibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to 
those seeking employment, the Association expects that at least some 
reply will be made to all those answering announcements. 








Position WANTED:—Registrar in college or assistant in university; teaching sub- 
jects, Education or Psychology. Experience: five years assistant and college registrar; 
two years registrar and dean, junior college; seven en teaching. Age, 30. Unmarried. 
M.A., 1932, Educational Administration. Address L, care Editor, Office of Admissions, 
University of Chicago. (2) 





Position WANTED:—Young man, thirty years of age, B.A. degree, School Ad- 
ministration and Education (minor History and Sociology). Diploma, Theological 
Seminary. Certificate, American Institute of Banking. Five years experience, largest 
National Bank in Pennsylvania. Desires position as registrar or assistant registrar. 
Reply G, Editor, Office of Admissions, University of Chicago. (2) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Young man with fifteen years experience as 
Registrar of small state university desires position as Registrar, Dean of Men 
or Assistant Registrar in larger field of service. Holds B.A. and M.A. degrees and 
can furnish best of references. Interested in Pacific Coast state positions. Address 
reply W, care Editor, A.A.C.R., Office of Admissions, University of Chicago. 





POSITION WANTED:—-Young woman with Bachelor’s degree from Emory 
University and four years’ experience as Registrar and Secretary of a junior 
college and experience as a stenographer and a teacher of commercial subjects 
desires a position in a registrar’s office. Reply D, care Editor, Office of Admis- 
sions, University of Chicago. (1) 





WANTED :—Position as Dean of Women or Registrar in college. Registrar 
and Assistant Dean in Eastern college for last five years. Previously taught in 
best private girls’ schools of East. Available January 1, 1935. Excellent recom- 
mendations from present employers. Reply H, care Editor, Office of Admissions, 
University of Chicago. (1) 





POSITION WANTED :—Young man with doctor’s degree in Mathematics and 
11 years experience teaching Mathcmatics wishes position as registrar or as- 
sistant in registrar’s office. If desired, can teach Mathematics or Physics part 
time. Reply R, care Editor, Office of Admissions, University of Chicago. (3) 













































College DIRECTORY 


OF 7 
Bull . Ins REGISTRARS 


C ata | ogs Copies of the April, 


Thirty years in the col- 1934, number of the Bul- pi 
lege field enables us to letin containing the di- 
offer you a wide experi- rectory are available at 


ence, quality work, and 
a surprisingly low cost. 50c per copy. 


Your inquiries are in- 





vited. e 
° Send orders to Roy W. 
BIxLer, EDITOR | 
The John C. Winston Co. | 


University of Chicago 
Philadelphia, Pa. y of 8 














For Prompt Service 
on Testing Problems~ 


address your inquiries and orders to TEST SERVICE DIVISION 
of the Psychological Corporation. It will supply you with any 
available tests at list prices, and what is more important, im- 
partial information as to the merits and uses of any test. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

1. Vocational Aptitude Examination, by Cleeton and Mason. For 
selection and guidance as to executive, sales, or technical abil- 
ity. 

2. Vineland Social Maturity Scale. A series of items of progressive 
difficulty designed to measure stages of social maturity from 
infancy to adult life. 

Ask to be placed on mailing list for our Test Service Bulletin and H 

conveniently classified catalog. ; 
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| Test Service Division 


The Psychological Corporation | 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
































E. A.WRIGHT 
COMPANY 


Engravers - Printers 
Stationers 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
© 


Specializing in the 


FINEST STEEL 
ENGRAVED SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 
DIPLOMAS 


Specimens and special designs 
on request 


Sixty years of continuous service 


For Authentic Academic 
Regalia 
COTRELL & LEONARD 


Established 1832 


ALBANY, N. Y. 











Sale or Rental 
ee 
Specialists on 
Honorary 
Hoods 
e 
Complete 
Service 
e 
Available 
Everywhere 














Write for your copy 
The History of Academic Costume 
in America 





























We are Specialists in 


BOOK DIPLOMAS 
for 


COLLEGES 


Let us cooperate with you 
in preparing a distinctive 
Form for Your College. 


Four Styles of Covers 
for Your Selection 


Write Us for Samples and 
Prices Today. 


© 


Diplomaly Yours 
WOODRUFF PRINTING 
COMPANY 
1000 Que Street 
Lincoln - Nebraska 








UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER 


Speeds the World’s Business 
e 


Typewriters ... 
Standard, Noiseless and Portable 


Adding Machines .. . 
10-Key Adding-Figuring 
Machines 


Accounting Machines .. . 


Models for Every Accounting 
Need 


. 
Write for interesting literature. 


UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters . . . Accounting Ma- 

chines . . . Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and 
other Supplies 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
































STANDARD MATRICULATES 
at SCORES OF UNIVERSITIES 


NO STENCILS e NO TYPE 


The Standard New Process Duplicator 
fills to a nicety the varied duplicating 
requirements of colleges and univer- 
sities. 


It is an ideal “system” duplicator, for 
Grade Card Systems and the like. And 
it is particularly fast and convenient 
for bulletins, lectures, examinations, 





drawings and other general duplicating 
work, 


Copies are unusually bright and sharp, 
duplicated, with fast rotary action, 
direct from the paper “master copy.” 
There are no intermediate steps. The 
New Process Duplicator reduces copy- 
making to downright and efficient sim- 
plicity. 


Handerd 
NEW PROCESS DUPLICATOR 


STANDARD MAILING MACHINES CO. 
Everett Blvd. 





Everett, Mass. 
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CHAIRMEN OF;COMMITTEES FOR 1936 


Special Projects—Ira Smith, Chairman, University of Michigan 
Professional Education—E. L Gillis, Chairman, University of Kentucky 
Board of Editors—R. W. Bixler, Editor, University of Chicago 
Budget—F. O. Holt, Chairman, University of Wisconsin 


Local Arrangements and Registration—J. W. Baldwin, Chairman, Wayne 
University 


Introduction—C. P. Steimle, Chairman, Michigan State Normal College 
Transportation—Not yet appointed 


Office Forms and Filing Equipment—M. E. Gladfelter, Chairman, Temple 
University 


Nominations—R. B. Stone, Chairman, Purdue University 


Resolutions—J. G. Quick, Chairman, University of Pittsburgh 
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The American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Roy W, Brixter, University of Chicago, Editor 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
M, E. GLapFetter, Temple University, Advertising Manager 


Enocu C. Dyrness, Wheaton College (Illinois), Regional Associations Editor 


Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 
ArtHur H. Larson, Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester 


M. ROM AEIOE, Eastern State Teachers College, Kentucky, Professional Reading 
ie : 


J. P. Mrtcuett, Stanford University 

, Atma H, Premxert, Assistant Registrar, University of Maryland 
A, F. Scrrsner; Valparaiso University 
R. M. West, University of Minnesota 


OFFICERS FOR 1934-35 


K. P..R: Nevins, President 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada 


Mrs, Leva HartMAN, First Vice-President, University of Cincinnati 
H. W. Horrmr, Second Vice-President, Bucknell University 

G, S. Patterson, Third Vice-President, Wake Forest College 

J..R. Rosinson, Secretary, George Peabody College for Teachers 
Earma E. Deters, Treasurer, University of Buffalo 

Roy W. Brxzzr, Editor, University of Chicago ” 
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